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NEXT WEEK: AN ILLUMINATING STUDY OF AN OPERA MAD boinc 
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‘Metropotitan” JOU nh a Ts Explain. 
Methods Governing Reviews of 
Musical Events 


OLLOWING the publication in 

last week’s MustcaL AMERICA 
of the concert reviewing policies of 
two of the leading New York daily 
newspapers, the New York Sun and 
the New York Telegram, statements 
were this week sought from each of 
the metropolitan papers with the re- 


sults quoted below. The Sun and 
Telegram, specifically mentioned last week, 
refused comment. The managing editor of 
the Telegram, interviewed on Tuesday, is- 
sued a general denial of the statements made 
last week in Musicat America, but this 
denial was on Wednesday withdrawn by the 
editor-in-chief, and the truth of the charges 
tacitly admitted. 

In last week’s issue of MustcaL AMERICA 
we mentioned the decision of the Sun that 
“those artists who advertise will be accorded 
the courtesy of a review. There will be no 
review of artists who not advertise unless 
the concerts concerned carry sufficient news 
interest in themselves.” We also touched 
specifically on cases in point where the Tele- 
gram deleted important reviews apparently 
because the artists concerned did not trouble 
to advertise in the Telegram. 











Opera Bearing Peculiar Impress of 
Puccini’s Styles Comes to 
Metropolitan 


By IRVING WEIL 


IACOMO PUCCINI’S “La Ron- 
dine” (“The Swallow”), which 
it at last appears, is a fetching if some- 
what diffident little step-sister to “La 
Bohéme” must have encountered at 
birth that malevolant fairy always so 
alert when stepchildren are brought 
into the world. For the opera has been 
dogged by mischance ever since its 
first performance eleven years ago, 
and had been hiding apologetically in 
such unlikely places as Monte Carlo 
and Vichy and Bologna and Kiel until 
Mr. Gatti-Casazza last Saturday con- 
trived a handsome and wholly sym- 
pathetic production for it and thus ex- 
orcised the malignant spell upon it. 
This was the American premiére of the 
work, and belated enough, considering the 
great name of its composer and more espe- 
cially his great vogue. His last and unfin- 
ished opera, “Turandot,” met with no such 
delay for its introduction at the Metropoli- 
tan, although we venture to believe that 
this Chinese lady will have been quite com- 
fortably buried considerably before the ro- 
mantic “Rondine” altogether loses her ap- 
peal. However, “Turandot” had the cachet 
of the influential Italian opera houses whilst 
poor little “Rondine” had only a black eye 
for its start in life; and the Metropolitan, 
since the questing and pleasantly reckless 
regime of Heinrich Conried, has not been 
precisely notable for much in the way of 
courageous independent judgment. 


Agreeable Entertainment 


In opera, New York complacently follows 
where others lead and leads where others 
scarcely care a great deal about following 

a system that gives one many strange 
experiences in the lyric theatre and “La 
Rondine” eleven years after it was written. 
The thing, in this special instance, is not 
of palpitating importance, since “La Ron- 
dine” is not that kind of opera; moreover, 
we are really not at all in any sort of nasty- 
minded mood at the moment, so the matter 
need not be pursued into its innumerable 
possibilities of discussion. 

“La Rondine” is indeed the sort of agree- 
able operatic entertainment calculated to put 
anyone into a pleasant mood unless he hap- 
pens to be an inalienably rigorous person or 
a grump who has pitilessly outgrown all 
romance. And if Spring be close at hand 
in fact, as it is in the opera, and a couple of 
spoonfuls of its ichor have somehow been 


Leading Comments 


Following are the comments of the leading 
papers concerning their policies regarding 
music reviewing : 

Telegram 


“We have no statement to make regard- 
in the concert reviewing policy of the Tele- 
gram. I may have something to say later 
in the week.’—W, L. Sturdevant, editor. 

Sun 


“I do not wish to comment on the Sun’s 
concert reviewing policies.”"—Keats Speed, 
managing editor. 

Evening Post 

“The woods are full of students who come 
to New York, study a year, and then give a 
concert. Ordinarily we give them an ad- 
vance notice and a perfunctory review. We 
print what our readers are interested in, 
and as a usual thing they are not interested 
in this avalanche of students. We @& mm 
have good white paper to waste. Sometimes, 
of course, we make mistakes, but we have 
a good critical staff and it isn’t often. If 
it’s worthwhile and interesting we cover it, 
if not, what’s the use? I don't believe 
Henderson, for instance, lets the advertising 
department govern his editorial sense. Read- 
ing between the lines, 1 think he has the 
same policy we _ have.”’—Charles Pike 





poured into one’s bloodstream to make it Photo by Lassalle Sawyer, music editor. 

flow a bit faster than ordinarily, why then MYRA HESS : ; 7 

“La Rondine” will surely seem to be a English Pianist, Who Returned to Europe This Week After an Extensive American olicy Unchange 

musical tale with a prettily sentimental Season. Miss Hess Gave Her Last New York Recital on March 6. Times 
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It is not the finest or most highly pulsing ’ 
Puccini but it is still a Puccini who knows 
how to captivate an audience. The mouldy 


old platitude that genius, even in an ofi 


viewing is exactly what it has always been: 
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an ideremtla whore IN ANY CONSIderation Of Frum , vvqunncennyeucuns nian teeeeannna advertises or not."—F. T. Birchall, managing 

the work. It is easily enough discerned to 0 NL ESS positive denials are issued be- Harkness Flagler, president of "the board of editor. 

be second-best Puccini but it is also the fore the first of May it now appears. directors of the New York Symphony So- Herald-Tribune 

great Italian melodist in a peculiarly gra- highly certain that the New York Phil- ciety. Mr. Mackay, this week, was reported “Our critical department works entirely 

cious and charming aspect. harmonic Orchestra will, in the significance to be “out of town” Mr. Flagler referred independently of the advertising staff. Cer- 
The wonder is that it achieves such quali- sense of the word, absorb the New York interviewers to George Engles, manager of tainly we would be in a fine kettle of fish 

ty, for it belongs to the pretty generally Symphony Orchegtra. It appeags certaim that ythe Symphony Society — "sane j&- if, we had jto run up and ask the advertising 

sterile years after he oe “Madame this is the last active season of the Sym- Vie rrbd reporters to M "'Flaglé department whether they had an advertise- 

Butterfly.” One imagines t nat its drama- phony Society. The New York Telegram — Reports of this union have been current ment ever} time we considered covering a 

tic story, so reminiscent of “La Bohéme,” fast Monday evening printed their own ver- for the past year. Increased wages paid concert.”—4Armisted Holcombe, managing 

plus a dash of “Manon Lescaut” and another sion of this union. This story was not to musicians coupled with recent demands,  -aitor 

of “La Traviata,” touched Puccini again picked up by the other New York dailies questions of policy in regard to finances and “he 

somewhere in what was left of his tender- but the facts have not been denied by any conductors, the virtual retirement of Walter 4 orld 

est ganglion of invention and that it stirred of the parties in question. ' -- ‘Damrosch as its active conductor, and the “We have no comment to make on the 

him once more to write something in many Managers of both orchestras assert that heavy financial backing which Mr. Flagler practices and policies of others. We are 

ways quite worth while. the union is at present in the nature of a has generously shouldered for a number of trying only to govern our own affairs, in 


) There are probably those who will quar- private arrangement between Clarence years have brought increasingly to the fore which we seek to be guided by artistic and 
rel impatiently with us for dropping the Mackay, president of the board of directors the practibility of continuing this highly news value alike.’—Herbert Bayard Swope, 
(Continued on page 7) of the Philharmonic Society, and Harry (Continued on page 13) executive editor. 
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Juilliard Names 
Eight 
For Dresden Goal 


Young American Singers to Have 
Free Training in European Opera 
School 


IGHT young American singers, 

chosen as beneficiaries of the 
latest appropriation of the Juilliard 
Musical Foundation, will receive free 
operatic training at the Dresden School 
of Opera and the Dresden Opera 
House, it is announced by Ernest 
Hutcheson, dean of the Juilliard Grad- 
uate School. The names of the win- 
ners of the contest, which was closed 
with a final audition last week, and the 
qualifications which each fortunate singer 
possessed, are now made public. 

All the winners have had a great deal of 
experience in this country. Pearl Besuner, 
soprano, of New York, is a pupil of Mar- 
celle Sembrich, and has sung with the San 
Carlo, Houston International and Cincinnati 
opera companies and as soloist with sym- 
phony orchestras. Hilda Burke, soprano, of 
Baltimore, a 1927 National Prize winner of 
the National Federation of Music Clubs, a 
former member of the De Feo and Phila- 
delphia Civic grand opera_ companies and 
soloist with the New York Symphony, Balti- 
more and other symphony orchestras is a 
pupil of George Castello. Grace Divine, con- 
tralto, of New York, also a pupil of Mme. 
Sembrich, has been a member of the San 
Carlo Company and a soloist with the New 
York Symphony Orchestra and at the Wor- 
cester Music Festival and elsewhere. 


American Opera Member 


Marie Edelle, soprano, New York, is a 
member of the American Opera Company 
and has appeared locally with the American 
Orchestral Society and in recital. She is 
a pupil of Mme. Sembrich. Harold Kravitt, 
bass, New York, is a former member of the 
Gallo and New York Civic opera companies 
and has sung at the Maine Festivals in both 
opera and concert. He is a pupil of George 
Ferguson. 

Dudley Marwick, basso cantante, a pupil 


of Paul Reiners, has been appearing this 
season with the road company of “The 
King’s Henchman,” singing the roles of 


Maccus and Ordger. Nora Fauchald Mor- 
gan, soprano, of Watertown, Conn., was 
soloist for five years with Sousa’s band and 
a 1926 winner at the Lewisohn Stadium audi- 
titions, and is known through numerous con- 
cert and oratorio appearances. She studied 
with Mrs. T. Toedt. Chauncey R. Parsons, 
tenor, of New York, has had experience as 
stage, concert, church and oratorio singer. 
His teacher is William S. Brady. 


The Judges 


The board of judges for the final audi- 
tion comprised Anna Schoen-Rene, Mme. 
Sembrich, Walter Damrosch and Herbert 
Witherspoon. Artur Bodanzky was unable 
to be present. This board recommended an- 
uither audition later in the spring, to admit 
contestants who were not able to appear at 
this time. The proposition is being considered 
favorably by Mr. Hutcheson and the Music 
School, as the original plan provided for 
approximately fifteen scholarships. 

The winning candidates will go to Dres- 
den in June, in time to hear the summer 
festival performances, and to attend the 
school, which will open under the direction 
of Fritz Busch, before the opera season be- 
gins. 

Each winner is to be considered as having 
had complete vocal training, relatively speak- 
ing, Mr. Hutcheson states. There will be 
no vocal instruction or German lessons in- 
cluded in the opera school, although lessons 
in the latter will be provided where neces- 
sary by the Foundation. Thorough training 
will be given in stage-craft, department and 
so forth, and opportunities for public ap- 
pearances in opera will be frequent. Special 
performances at the end of the year will be 
held, when managers and critits from other 
musical centers will be invited. 


Famous Artists Visit Hartford 


Hartrorp, Conn., March 14.—Walter 
Gieseking was presented in a piano concert 
on March 6 in Unity Hall, under the aegis 
of the Musical Club. Robert Kellogg, pre 
sented Elisabeth Rethberg, soprano, and 
Lawrence Tibbett, baritone, in the Capitol 
Theater on the afternoon of March 4. 

W. E. C. 
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GALA international concert, with five 

conductors of various nationalities con- 
ducting the New York Philharmonic Or- 
chestra in a program of music from six 
countries, will be given in Carnegie Hall, 
New York, on March 27, for the benefit of 
the musical department of the American 
Academy in Rome and the National Music 
League. 

Arturo Toscanini, conductor of the Phil- 
harmonic orchestra, will represent Italy; 
Eugene Goossens, British director of the 
Rochester Philharmonic, England; Artur 
Bodanzky, of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, Germany; and Enrique Fernandez 
Arbos, guest conductor of the New York 
Symphony, Spain. 

As no one of the distinguished French 
conductors at present in this country were 
able to appear on this date, Walter Dam- 
rosch-has consented to represent not only his 


native America, but France, with whose 
musical activities he has been so closely 
allied. 


The concert will be given under the aus- 
pices of the following honorary committee: 
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Hon. Alfred E. Smith, Governor of New 
York; Hon. James J. Walker, Mayor of 
the City of New York; Paul Claudel, French 
Ambassador; Senor Don Alejandro Padilla 
y Bell, the Spanish Ambassador; Sir Esme 
Howard, British Ambassador; Dr. Frederich 
von Prittwitz-Gaffron, German Ambassador ; 
Nobile Giacomo de Martino, Italian Ambas- 
sador; and Prince Albert de Ligne, Belgian 
Ambassador. 

The concert committee consists of the fol- 
lowing members: Mrs. Henry Martyn Alex- 
ander, Mrs. Vincent Astor, Mrs. James A. 
Burden, President Nicholas Murray Butler 
of Columbia University, Mrs. Elbridge 
Berry Chadwick, Paul D. Cravath, Walter 
Damrosch, John Erskine, Mr. and Mrs. 
Harry Harkness Flager, Mrs. Charles S. 
Guggenheimer, Mrs. Christian R. Holmes, 
Mrs. Herman Igion, Mrs. Otto H. Kahn, 
Clarence H. Mackay, Countess Mercati, Mrs. 
George Mesta, Mrs. Henry Fairfield Osborn, 
Mrs. Pleasants Pennington, Mrs. Arthur 
Sachs, Miss Wiborg, and Mrs. Cornelius 
Vanderbilt. 
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MASCAGNI CONDUCTS FASCIST HYMN 


St. Mark’s Square in Venice Was the Setting of a Patriotic Demonstration When 
Pietro Mascagni Conducted an Orchestra in the New Fascist Hymn Which He Has 


Composed. 
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“Skyscrapers” Introduced’ to 
German Audience 


ERLIN, March 1.—Munich is the first 

German city to produce Carpenter's 
choreographic study, “Skyscrapers.” _ This 
concession to the American modernist is the 
more surprising as the management of the 
Bavarian state theatres had declined to ac- 
cept Ernst Krenek’s much discussed jazz 
opera, “Johnny spielt auf,” into its reper- 
toire, despite the fact that it is proving a 
box office success in Berlin, Dresden, Bres- 
lan, and several other cities. From all ac- 
counts I gather that Carpenter found in 
Kroeller, the ballet master of the Bavarian 
state theatre, an excellent interpreter, and in 
Kapellmeister Schmitz a sympathetic con- 
ductor. 


ga. 


Paderewski Heard in Nashville 
NASHVILLE, TENN., March 14.—On Feb. 6, 
Paderewski played to an audience that filled 
Ryman Auditorium. His program contained 
music by Schumann, Beethoven, Schubert 
and Chopin. 
1879 March 17, 192. 
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lt Is Estimated That the Crowd Present on This Occasion Numbered 
Not Fewer Than 35,000 Persons. 


Furtwangler Mentioned as Vienna 
Opera Leader 


ERLIN, March 1.—Furtwangler sur- 

prised everybody weeks ago by request- 
ing the New York Philharmonic Orchestra 
to relieve him of his contract for the sea- 
son of 1928-29. He added a second surprise 
by declining to renew his contract, expir- 
ing this season, with the Leipsic Gewand- 
haus. The reason assigned is cryptic 
as in the case of New York—viz., that it 
did not fit in with his personal plans to re- 
main at the head of the famous Leipsic in- 
stitution. I hear from a reliable source that 
there are two concrete reasons for the can- 
cellations: first and foremost, by the time 
these lines reach America, it is expected 
Furtwangler will have signed up with the 
Vienna Opera to become a guest conductor 
on a co-equal basis with Richard Strauss, 
each of them to conduct up to twenty operas 
per season. Secondly, Furtwangler is at 
work on a monumental symphonic comp»- 
sition. Besides the opera, then, he will have 
on his hands the Vienna and Berlin Phil- 
harmonic orchestras, and the Vienna Musik- 
freunde, a choral society. 
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Detroit Leader 
Rumored 


for Philadelphia 


Report States Stokowski Will Con- 
duct Orchestra for Only Part of 
Season 


HILADELPHIA, March 14.—A 
new angle has been developed in 
surmises concerning the homecoming 
of Leopold Stokowski to take up the 
conductorship of the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra in the fall, by reports from De- 
troit sources, but unconfirmed official- 
ly, that Dr. Stokowski will resume the 
baton at the beginning of the regular 
season but will not direct the orchestra 
throughout. 

The Detroit report has it that Mr. Sto- 
kowski will conduct only thirty-eight of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra concerts. This will 
include nine pairs of the regular series 
on Friday afternoons and Saturday evenings, 
ten on a Western tour and presumably 
the ten given annually in Carnegie Hall 
New York. Mr. Gabrilowitsch is no stranger 
here, either as pianist or conductor. He 
was the soloist at the opening concert of the 
orchestra, and at the twenty-fifth anniversary 
concerts appeared in the same capacity. He 
was, last month, one of the guest conductors 
who directed the band in Mr. Stokowski’s 
sabatical year abroad, and in recent seasons 
has conducted during the regular leader’s 
midnight vacations. 


Effective Propaganda 

The Musical Fund Ensemble, sponsored 
by the old Musical Fund Society, which 
erected, from popular subscriptions, more 
than a century ago the first music hall in 
Philadelphia, gave a recital in the Art Al- 
liance music rooms Friday evening, March 2. 
rhe society recently sold the old hall, which 
had passed its usefulness as the city grew 
away culturally from its environs, and is 
using the proceeds for various activities of 
musical propaganda. It organized the en- 
semble to give concerts in the public schools, 
and many programs in all parts of the city 
have introduced the fine things of musical 
literature to jazz-age youth with valuable re- 
sults and much appreciation from the audi- 
tors. The personnel is: Alfred J. Swan, di- 
rector of music at Swarthmore College, pi- 
anist and lecturer; Joel Belov, first violin: 
John Molloy, second violin; Maurice Kap- 
lan, viola, and Argiewicz, cello. Mr. Swan 
discoursed entertainingly and informatively 
on chamber music, and its forms, on Schu- 
bert and the structure and beauties of the 
“Forellen” Quintet. The quintet was then 
played with admirable concerted co-operation 
and fine tone. 


Women’s Symphony 


The Women’s Symphony Orchestra gave 
excellently a program in conjunction with 
the Strawbridge and Clothier Chorus, befor¢ 
a capacity audience March 1, in the ballroom 
of the Bellevue Stratford. The chorus, di- 
rected by Dr. Herbert Tily, sang his “Gloria 
in Excelsis,” his setting of “Crossing the 
Bar,” a very fine composition, and his Te 
Deum composed for the Pennsylvania Vic- 
tory Festival, in early post-war days. The 
vocalization was varied in nuance and rich 
and full in quality. The Women’s Sym- 
phony Orchestra played several of the ac- 
companiments with facility. 

_The band’s most ambitious ventures were 
“The Magic Flute” overture and the first 
movement of Schubert’s Seventh Symphony, 
but it was at its happiest in the “Nell 
Gwynn” suite of Edward German and 
Johann Strauss’ “Tales from the Vienna 
Woods,” delivered with great esprit. Flor- 
ence Waenle, the concertmaster, offered the 
first movement of Mendelssohn’s Violin Con- 
certo very effectively. The Orchestra, on 
the afternoon of March 6, gave a much ap- 
plauded program at the fortnightly meeting 
of its sponsoring organization, the Phila- 
delphia Music Club. 

W. R. Murpny. 


Japanese Give Program 


Honotu.u, March 1.—Musicians of the 
second generation of Japanese participated 
in a community concert on Feb. 25 in the 
Harris Memorial Methodist Episcopal 
Church. Vocal and instrumental composi- 
tions by Braga, Moret, Balfe, Schumann, del 
Riego, Paderewski, Mozart, Clark, Denza, 
Elgar, Kreisler, Barnard, Nevin, Ascher, 
Cisini, Cesar Cui, as well as by Japanese 
composers, was presented by about thirty 
performers. = ea 
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T is indeed a ladder. The opera 

singer, native or American, who 
reaches the summit in Germany does 
not rise by spreading great white 
wings and soaring to her perch amid 
the cheers of an acclaiming public. 
She grips the ladder with a firm grasp, and 
hangs on. Then presently she essays the 
next rung and then the next. And if she 
comes at last to the sunlit air breathed by 
the fully recognized artist she knows the 
feel of those many rungs—their strength, 
their distance apart, perhaps some of the 
splinters from their surface. 

In the minds of thousands of American 
girls lies hidden the fond hope that some 
day they may burst forth as very queens of 
song. Always the pathway of their dreams 
lies through Europe, magical Europe. There 
they can study and train for the brilliant 
career that awaits them. But usually their 
visions of Europe carry no farther than 
a course of lessons under a teacher of rec- 
ognized standing. This certainly is indis- 
pensable, but it is only preliminary. For 
a career aS an operatic or concert singer the 
real training comes through actual parti- 
cipation in the presentation of operas on a 
professional stage. The girl who goes in 
search of such training finds herself pres- 
ently at the gates of a singing world which 
to the average American is as much un- 
known, almost as was America in the times 
of Columbus. 


Knows the Viewpoint 

It is for the purpose of giving to American 
virls a few glimpses into this world that I 
am writing these lines. For some years 
[ have lived in the midst of it, so that my 
former life in a large southern city of the 
United States seems far away. But I have 
no trouble in recalling my point of view 
of a few years back, essentially the same, 
so far as singing goes, as that of the aver- 
age American girl with a good but untrained 
voice. 

Looking back it seems to me that the 
difference which stands out most sharply be- 


tween European opera as it is and as it is 
often imagined to be is that mentioned 
above. In Europe, particularly in Germany, 


opera singing is a profession like law or 
nedicine. Just as an inexperienced lawyer 
is not advanced overnight to a place on the 
bench of the highest court of the land, so 
1 singer does not move in the topmost circles 
of the musical world unless she has tho- 
roughly mastered her trade. You begin by 
learning your A B C’s, and then you move 
ip steadily as far as your natural abilities 
ind industry will carry you. 

Does this idea of gradual progression seem 
irksome by the side of our bright dreams 
of quick triumph? No doubt it does. The 
fact is, we Americans live in the greatest 
inderella land the world has ever known. 
n money-making, politics, and other lines 
activities sudden spectacular success is so 
ften achieved that sometimes it almost 
ems the regular thing. Opera, exotic as it 
with us, has likewise felt the influence of 
is instinct of ours for swift dramatic suc- 
cess. We like to think of an obscure young 
irl bursting dazzingly on the world through 

discovery of her sheer natural talent, 
and we get a vicarious enjoyment out of the 
mance and glamor of it all. Occasionally, 
with us, something of that sort does happen, 

ten enough to give a tinge of reality to 
dream. But it never happens in Ger- 
n lV. 
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Where Experience Counts 


No manager of a large opera house in 
rmany would dare offer his public a 
ger in a first role who still needed five 
rs’ training and experience, as has some- 
es happened in America Even in the 
ill-city companies some singers who have 
n loudly press-agented in America would 
bably have had difficulty in getting an 
gagement at all because of lack of experi- 
If they should be taken on they would 
linarily have to go through many years of 
raining in singing small rdles before they 
vere assigned to first and leading parts. 
/f course the rule is not a rigid one. My 
n case was something of an exception, 
‘e through a piece of good fortune I was 
ibled to skip some of these apprentice 
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HE author of the accompanying articles Miss Emma Redell, is a native 

American who had the good fortune to inherit musical gifts from her Rus- 
sian mother and grandfather. She was born in Baltimore and grew up in 
Washington. At the agé of ten she made up her mind to study the piano. A 
conservative New England father did not think it necessary to give his daughter 
a musical education, but she became friendly with the blind organist of the 
Baptist Church, who was her neighbor, and received his promise to teach her 
how to play the piano for fifty cent a lesson. In order to earn money for 
these lessons Miss Redell decided to sew aprons in a near-by store at twenty-five 
cents a dozen. 

For two years, after graduation from business high school, Miss Redell sang 
in the Church of the Incarnation as soloist on Sunday mornings and in the 
evening sang for the New Thought congregation. She also worked as a stenog- 
rapher and bookkeeper. 

In New York Miss Redell was a cashier in a music store during evening hours 
and studied with Miss Anna Bell Holt during the day. Knowing that her lack 
of rich patrons would mean a long struggle, she departed for Vienna, where 
three teachers took her in charge. She was soon engaged for a concert tour 
by a manager and made her bow to the audiences of Vienna, Budapest, Salzburg: 
Prague, and Warsaw. 

It was not long before she secured her first engagement as prima donna of 
a small opera house in Germany where the season lasts ten months. 

She is now one of the leading singers of the United Opera Houses of Barmen 
Elberfeld, Germany. Her story reflects so well the obstacles and difficulties en 
countered by every ambitious young singer, and she gives such an _ excelent 
picture of conditions obtaining in Continental opera houses where many Ameri 
can singers are destined to obtain their experience, that Mustcat AMERICA feels 
sure the account of her experiences will be of interest to others who are climbing 


ry 





the operatic ladder. 
[his is the first of two instalments. 
our issue of March 24 
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years and start at once in a good position 
with a company of recognized artistic ex- 
cellence. But that is unusual. And even so 
it placed me, not in the first rank of German 
opera but in one of the many minor com- 
panies from which the larger ones are re- 
cruited. 

Just what are the rungs of the German 
operatic ladder? Suppose you are an 


Miss Redell’s story will be continued in 


American sitiger, gifted with a really good 
voice, and that after some years of school- 
ing in the United States you have found the 
financial meats to put in a year or two of 
study abroad. Now you want the training 
which only actual stage experience can give 
What confronts you in Germany, that land 
where music is more deeply loved than any 
other in the world? 
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y . . 
teep & limb in Europe 


Emma _ Redell 


You find, first, the hugely important and 
encouraging factor of a country-wide, criti- 
cal, discriminating, and appreciative public. 
To serve this public you see a whole series 
of opera and dramatic companies ranging 
from those of the big centers like Munich, 
Berlin, and Dresden down to towns too small 
to boast a street-car system. It is these 
companies which furnish the line of ascent 
for the aspiring singer. They are supported 
partly by state subsidy—and it is much to 
the credit of Germany that through all her 


(Continued on page 32) 


Liucinska Gives OrcHEsTRAL Premieres 


HICAGO, March 14.—First orchestral 

performances in Chicago, conducted by 
Kthel Leginska, and programs displaying 
many and individual characteristics have de- 
manded and received critical attention. 


The Womans Symphony Orchestra of 
Chicago; Ethel Leginska, conducting; Ebba 
Sundstrom, violin soloist. In the Goodman 


Theater, March 4. 


Overture, 


The program: 

Night’s Dream,” 
Mendelssohn 

eeatousses Brahms 


“Midsummer 


Concerto for Violin, D Major 
Cortege et Air de Danse, from 
“L’Enfant Prodigue’’. 


bos Debussy 
(First performance im 
I 


Chicago) 





The Thalia Theatre at Elberfeld, a Typical German Theatre Where Miss 


By ALBERT GOLDBERG 


“Triumph of Life,”’ Rhapsodical Prelude, 
Op. & ; Rudolph Peterka 

(First performance in Chicago) 
Symphony, “From the New World” Dvorak 


The above is a fair sample of the queer 
looking but well sounding programs that 
Miss Leginska has put together of late. Her 
usual contribution to our knowledge of un- 
familiar music took the shape of excerpts 
from the work that won Debussy the Prix 
de Rome in 1884, and a piece by one Rudolph 
Peterka, of whom the contained 


program 


Appearing. 


Redell Is 


only the information that he was born in 
1894, at Bruenn, wherever that is. “Triumph 
of Life” it was called, although it might 
more descriptively have borne the title ‘“Tri- 
umph of Wagner and Strauss.” 


Miss Sundstrom, the second concertmaster 
of the organization, demonstrated her in- 
trepidity, if not her discretion, by playing 
Brahms’ Concerto. In the accompaniment 


to this work, as well as in the other or- 
chestral numbers, Miss Leginska was her 
usual vigorous, interesting self. She was 


hampered throughout the evening, however, 
by an unruly set of wood winds. 
Orchestral Soloists 
The Chicago Symphony Orchestra in Or- 
chestra Hall, March 2 and 3; Frederick 
Stock conducting; Jacques Gordon, violin- 
ist, and Clarence Evans, violist, soloists. The 
program: 


“Sir John Falstaff,”” a Humoresque, Op. 60..Kaun 


Symphony, No. 2, B. Flat Major, Op. 57...d’Indy 
Symphonie Concertante, for violin and viola, 

E Flat Major Se een). ee Mozart 
“The Sorcerer's Apprentice” easdbhaténal Dukas 

While the Friday afternoon session at- 
tracted its full quota of devotees, the Satur- 
day night repetition found only a compara- 
tively small audience to hear a program 
devoid of novelty but not of interest. Popu- 
lar attention was centered in Messrs. Gordon 
and Evan’s fine playing of Mozart's little 
known Symphonie Concertante, a title which 
accurately describes it, since it partakes of 
the nature of a symphony with obbligato 
parts. Mr. Stock added cadenzas 
which, while remaining well within Mozczart- 
ean limits, were of striking ingenuity and 
brilliance. 


solo 


D’Indy’s symphony, Gothic and massive 
like an old world cathedral, was tendered a 
performance which stressed its rarefied, un- 
worldly elements. But it is scarcely music to 
feed the hungry soul. Hugo Kaun’s essay 
on “Falstaff” was unfamiliar enough to en- 
list momentary interest, even if it did not 
19) 


(Continued on page 
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By PAUL HOYER 


ERLIN, March 1.—Modernists 

have had their say in two operat- 
ic premiéres. “Poor Columbus” by 
Erwin Dressel has been given at Cas- 
sel, and the humorous one-act piece, 
“The Czar Submits to Being Photo- 
graphed,” which comes from the pen 
of Kurt Weill, has emerged into the 
limelight at Leipsic. In Berlin, all re- 
cent events have paled into significance 
before a momumental performance of 
Bach’s “Passion According to St. 
Matthew,” although much attention 
has also been drawn to a revival of 
Hugo Wolf’s only opera “Corregidor.” 


“Poor Columbus” achieved an undoubted 
success. Dressel, the twenty-three-year-old 
kapellmeister of the Hanover civic theatre, 
was fortunate in the choice of his libretto. 
Arthur Zweininger, a sculptor -and poet, 
wrote a parody on Christopher Columbus’ 
preparations for his voyage of exploration. 
Christoval Colon (Columbus) is represented 
as a traveling salesman dealing in oil and 
raisins, who is out of employment, unable 
even to pay for his vagabond’s lodging in 
Cordova. 


Visions Wall Street 


To get out of difficulties, he dreams of 
a voyage to the. fabulous islands of gold in 
the west. The government is unwilling to 
subsidize him, since its exchequer is empty 
from the wars with the Moors. A baptized 
Jew, Ephesus Santango, a Rothschild type 
of the fifteenth century, who is treasurer 
of Aragonia, loans him the necessary money, 
as he has visions (illustrated on the stage) 
of future sky scrapers, Wall Street, and 
barrels of money. Queen /sabella persuades 
her decrepit husband to issue the necessary 
permits and concessions, and Columbus 
starts for the new world. 

Dressel wrote an exceedingly clever score 
within a few weeks with such technical per- 
fection that no changes had to be made in 
the course of rehearsals. Modern jazz is 
invoked to achieve parodistic effects. 


A Satirical Play 4 


At Leipsic, the same week, Kurt Weill, 
the young Berlin composer whose opera, 
“Royal Palace,” given last year at the Ber- 
lin State Opera, attracted much attention, 
brought out a humorous one-act opera, “The 
Czar Submits to Being Photographed.” 

The libretto, by Geog Kaiser, is a satiri- 
cal play. The Czar, who has gone to Paris 
in quest of amorous adventures, visits the 
studio of Angéle, a female photographer, 
to have his picture taken. Instead of the 
real Angéle, however, a beautiful girl, who 
is in league with the Nihilists, awaits the 

zar and asks him to pose. In place of the 
lens in the camera, however, she has in- 
serted a small cannon. She works charms 
upon the Czar. This proves her undoing, 
for after she has already counted, “One, 
Two,” and is about to shoot, the Czar, en- 
amored of her, requests her to pose first 
for him, and approaches the camera. 

The fake Angéle is in great distress as 
to what to do, but saves the situation by 
turning on a tango on the gramophone. 
The Czar is persuaded to lie on her couch, 
and while he reclines there, she succeeds in 
making her get-away unnoticed. The real 
Angéle appears, and the scheduled portrait 
is finally made. 

Weill’s music is in opera buffo style, full 
of fun, sparkling with bright musical ideas. 
By inserting little arias, duets, and inter- 
mezzi, he gives the actors a chance to 
demonstrate their musical ability without in- 
terrupting the plot. The opera seems des- 
tined to make its way sucessfully through 
Germany. 


Bach Beautifully Sung 


Bach’s “Passion” was given for the bene- 
fit of the pension fund of the Philharmonic 
Orchestra. The Bruno Kittel chorus of 300, 
the boys’ choir from the State Academy of 
Church Music, the Philharmonic Orches- 
tra—all obeyed the baton of Wilhelm Furt- 
wangler. It is many years since Berlin has 
heard a “Matthaeus-Passion” like this, 
though it is produced at least five times 
each season. The conductors usually are 
men whose life work is the training of 
choruses. Furtwangler took the excellently 


Photo Kiesel 
Edith Lorand, Violinist and Perhaps the 
Only Woman Conductor in Germany. 


trained Bruno Kittel chorus and fitted it 
into a monumental rendition in such a way 
that its voices blended with the orchestra, 
(whose every possibilities he evoked) into 
one indescribably beautiful whole. 


Wolf’s Opera Retouched 


“Corregidor,” which had not been heard 
in Berlin in twenty-two years, was awak- 
ened to new life by Bruno Walter at the 
Staedtische Oper. It was a musical deed 
of the first magnitude. Walter not only 
interprets wonderfully, but he has retouched 
the opera in » such a manner as to eliminate 


“TannenennnsemenssennensenennneneneaneN” - 





A Minor Concerto for piano, 


~ Recent 


tedious scenes and strengthen the dramatic 
action. Wolf, wonderful composer of lieder 
and of melodies that he was, knew little 
of the stage and its possibilities. Walter 
from the fulness of his operatic experience 
supplied what Wolf lacked. 

As brought out by Walter, the “Corre- 
gidor” is one continuous feast for the ears. 
Wolf’s sense of melody and rhythm is 
superb. It looks as though the opera will 
prove one of the best offerings, also from 
the standpoint of box office receipts, of the 
season. 

Incidentally the “Corregidor” brought to 
light a real find: Maria Rajdl, a Scandin- 
avian soprano who only recently joined the 
opera. Her clear, bell-like voice is such as 
only few singers in Germany possess, and 
she acted the part of the Miller’s Wife 
superbly. Karl Erb as Corregidor and Wil- 
helm Guttmann as the Miller seconded her 
worthily. 

I understand Herbert Stothart, who has 
been spending the month trying to pick a 
cast for the German production of “Rose- 
marie,” has his eye on Maria Rajdl, and 
hopes to pull her away from the civic opera 
long enough to secure her services for at 
least the first dozen or so of “Rosemarie” 
performances. Hammerstein, like all pro- 
ducers coming to Germany, finds that it is 
next to impossible to sign up a star for a 
season for one role. If Stothart can get 
Frau Rajdl, or any other star for a maxi- 
mum of thirty performances, he will do 
well. 

Another outstanding musical event was 
the seventh Philharmonic subscription con- 
cert under Furtwangler. Furtwangler began 
with Reger’s four symphonic poems after 
paintings by Arnold Boecklin, and achieved 
pianissimos, climaxes and gradations that 
only he can elicit from the Philharmonic 
aggregation. There followed the Schumann 
rendered by 


Mischa Levitzki of New York, and Beet- 
hoven’s Seventh Symphony, played exquis- 
itely. 

Levitzki was probably illadvised to select 
the romantic Schumann composition for a 
Berlin audience. He, played with his usual 
brilliance in “the Allegro, with delicacy in 
the Andantino movements. But he sat be- 
fore his instrument with an apparent de- 
tachment which in Germany is mistaken for 
coldness and lack of sentiment. Jascha 
Heifetz suffered a similar fate two years 
ago, when his detached, nonchalant man- 
ner was taken almost as an affront. Had 
Levitzki chosen some extremely brilliant 
concerto, with evident technical difficulties, 
such as would take people’s breaths away, 
he would have achieved a different effect 
Of an artist playing the Schumann Con- 
certo, German critics séem to demand that 
he give evidence of deep emotion by his 
outward mien! 


One Thousand Records 


An unusual jubilee was celebrated when 
Edith Lorand, one of the best known violin 
ists in Berlin, turned out her one thousandth 
record for the Lindstroem Gramophone 
Company. The occasion was made a festive 
one, and flowers and wreaths were showered 
upon the artist. 

Fraulein Lorand holds a unique position: 
she is the only woman conductor, as far as 
I know, in Germany. Her excellent orches- 
tra is recruited from members of the state 
opera orchestra, and plays exclusively for 
Lindstroem. It is a delight to see this 
spirited young Hungarian artist in action: 
how she fires the men by the charm of her 
personality, leading by good example as she 
plays her costly Guarneri. 


Berliners received their “canem’ et cir- 


censes” when the ruler of Afghanistan 
turned up for a state visit. Government 
wheels practically stood still while the 
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SPECIAL release of records from 

the Victor Company for March 16 forms 
an extraordinary list with a far-reaching 
appeal. In reviewing such a_ collection, 
which is largely impeccably interpreted by 
prominent artsist, one feels great approba- 
tion should be given to the company as- 
sembling. 

“Festivals,” No. 2 of Three Nocturnes, 
Debussy; Leopold Stokowski and Philadel 
phia Orchestra. 

Prelude in E Flat Minor, Bach; 
Call Upon Thee Jesus,” Bach; 


and “I 
Leopold 


<a Lt 


a 


Twenty-four Musical Instruments 


Are Broken Each Week 
the New York Hit of the Season, Whose Amiable Star, Joe Cook, Is Here Seen 
Hiding in the Debris. 


MO 


Stokowski and Philadelphia Orchestra. 

“Die Meistersinger” Overture, Wagner ; 
Frederick Stock and Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra. 

Huldigungs March, Wagner; Siegfried 
Wagner and London Symphony Orchestra. 

“Die Walkiire,” Ride of Valkyries; and 
“Rheingold,” Prelude; Albert Coates and 
Symphony Orchestra. (Victor). 

What a superb set all the Three Noc- 
turnes of Debussy would have made with 
Stokowski conducting them. Undoubtedly 
the most popular one is the second, although 





in “Rain or Shine, 





it does not represent the impressionistic art 
of Debussy as superbly as the other two 
“Festivals” is, however as one writer has 
said, one of the two most brilliant rhythmic 
expressions of this composer. All these 
Nocturnes are intended as dream-pictures, 
the present one represents a fantastic pageant 
dancing through the atmosphere; movement, 
rhythm, color, are all represented. Stokow- 
ski gives a fine performance. 

The Bach compositions are two more that 
Stokowski arranged for orchestra, they are 
equally as fine as the first disc of the giant 
Toccata and Fugue in D Minor, although 
in a different vein. 

The “Meistersinger” Overture is given a 
well balanced and all around orthodox read- 
ing which will undoubtedly satisfy most 
music-lovers. The present reviewer feels, 
however, that the finale fails to rise to the 
impressive heights demanded in the climax. 
The recording is excellent. 


Siegfried As Leader 


The London Symphony players certainl; 
give a good account of themselves in the 
Huldigungs March under Siegfried Wag 
ner’s baton. His father composed this 
March in 1864, twelve years before the first 
Bayreuth Festival, dedicating it to his friend 
King Ludwig II of Bavaria. It was orig 
inally composed for military band, but later 
Wagner began the orchestration which was 
finished by Raff. The March is pompous 
and expressive. 

To lovers of the “Ring” the “Rheingold” 
Prelude will mean the beginning of that fam 
ous musical cycle, and the promise of 
great musical feast. The “Ride” has som« 
stridency of tone, particularly in the strings 
This was an early electrical recording, but 
what an interpretation that “Ride” is given! 

Seven Variations on a Theme from “The 
Magic Flute,” Mozart-Beethoven; played 
by Pablo Casals and Alfred Cortot. 


Sonata in A Major, Fauré, Op. 13 
played by Jacques Thibaud and Alfre 
Cortot. 


Sonata in C Minor, “Pathetique,” Bee- 


(Continued on page 32) 
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ARIS, March 7.—Maestro Clock- 
work seems to be the hero of 
the musical season. ; 

“Is mechanical music the music of 
tomorrow?” asks Paris-Soir on its 
front page, and interviews Prof. 
André Sarnette of the Ecole Supe- 
rieure—who answers, yes. 

The professor, whose experiments in the 
composition of mechanical music are con- 
ducted under State protection, reasons ac- 
cutely : , 

“The weakness of mechanical music, 
hitherto, has resided in the fact that the 
mechanical music-makers have contented 
themselves with the subordinate roles of 
interpretation. The creative possibilities of 
the pneumatic piano, for instance, have never 
lbeen explored. 

“The interpreters of art never leave the 
impress of their personalities on the works 
they perform. That is the lesson of his- 
tory. Up to now, the mechanical piano and 
the phonograph have been at least as subor- 
dinate to musical literature as are the vir- 
tuosi—whom they do not even competently 
replace. 


Glories Are Ahead 


“The glories of mechanical music are 
sahead—when a new generation of creative 
inmtusicians will have learned to write directly 
‘or mechanical reproduction.” 

The professor is more than a_ theorist. 
Combining those fellow aptitudes for music 
and mathematics which have been noted in 
some historied instances (Mozart, for 
instance), he has plunged ahead, proposing 
to put his theories to the practical test. 

A professor of mathematics, he needed 
to bring his musical knowledge to equality 
witih his first attainment. 

He went to Vienna and studied assidu- 
ously with Schénberg, who, it seems, is a 
brilliant pedagogue. 

“Schonberg informs his pupils that music, 
henceforth, must seek new fundamentals or 
go sterile. Like the master teacher that he 
is, he demonstrates the problem and does 
not propose the solution. It is for the 
pupils to hunt. 

“T was returning from Vienna, by easy 
stages. I made a twenty-four hour halt in 
Arles. In the morning I opened my hotel 
room window. Under it a grind-organ was 
playing the march, ‘Sambre et Meuse.’ 
Down the street a rival was turning ‘On 
fait une petite belote.’ On the instant I 
understood what treasures lay in the inex- 
plored domain of a music based on widely 
divergent rhythms. And my second thought 
was that this music would surely be the fruit 
of mechanical performance—or, more pre- 
cisely, mechanical composition. 

“Think of the musical equations: two 
themes or rhythms, divergent in such fine 
ratios as, say, 19 to 25, and converging in 
cadences placed at such long intervals as 
those numbers ‘suggest! No two-handed 
performer, no pair of human performers, 
could accurately work out such remote sym- 
metries. But the human ear could detect 
them. Here is a case where the art of the 
finest interpreter is inferior to the capacities 
of the most uninformed auditor.” 


How He Composes 


On his free mornings, Prof. Sarnette 
may be discovered at his work table in the 
throes of composition. His quills are a 
ticket punch and a case of mathematical 
instruments—compass, ruler, tables. His 
paper is a blank roll for the pneumatic 
player-piano. 

“While we await the mechanical orches- 
tra of the future, I must perforce be content 
with the mechanical piano—though I am 
already experimenting with the mechanical 
pipe-organ. 

“I can predict the anguished protests of 
the sentimentalists,” chuckles Sarnette. 
“All the violin professors and near-sopranos 
are going to wail in chorus: ‘And what of 
the soul that vibrates, the heart that throbs, 
the moist finger that quivers and the vocal 
cord that trembles.’ Old nonsense! 

“Music is based on rhythm and sound, 
two mathematical elements. Its appeal is 
altogether spiritual. One doesn’t feel music 
with one’s skin. One grasps it with a brain. 
If you haven’t one, so much the worse for 
you. Let music alone.” 

According to Sarnette, a project for a 


By JAMES WHITTAKER 


mechanical concert hall is near realization in 
Paris. Stravinsky, a convert to the mechan- 
ical doctrine, is busy completing a group of 
compositions for the mechanical piano 
against the date of the inaugural recital. 


A Phonograph Hero 


Sarnette, though leader of the mechan- 
ical music movement, is not its only pro- 
tagonist. 

Curiously—or perhaps normally enough, 
the credentialled musicians of Paris are 
aloof to the propaganda in favor of cog- 
wheel symphony. The offensive comes from 
outside our guild. In the Sorbonne, period- 
ically, the organization called “Lecture-Re- 
cital group of the University Music Club” 
stages an evening of which a phonograph is 
the hero. It is unbelievable but rather un- 
comfortably true that these simple recitals, 
combining a few hearings of canned music 
with subordinated comment by a lecturer, 
draw a better crowd than some of the most 
painfully prepared personal appearances of 
the two-legged species of music-makers in 
the accredited recital halls of the right bank. 

On a recent occasion I heard M. Louis 
Vallas, director of “La Musique Vivante,” 
mesmerize an audience with an assortment 
of gramophone discs, the turning of each 
of which was prefaced by a short informa- 
tive dissertation shrewdly calculated to in- 
troduce the listener to the mood of the im- 
pending musical number. 

The comment here is obvious. M. Val- 
las, the smooth talker, was the coloratura 
of the evening—and this audience, quite 
like any to the fiddling of a Heifetz or the 
warbling of a Jeritza, was under the spell 
of a human personality. Nevertheless, a 
man can sooner and more _ inexpensively 
learn to talk than to sing or play the piano. 
M. Vallas is competition. 


sn 


Conpucrors’ Merits Acitate 
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IENNA, Feb. 21.—The répertoire of the 

Wiener Operntheater seems to be dom- 
inated by Krenek’s much discussed opera, 
“Jonny spielt auf,” which was given eleven 
times in the five weeks following its 
premiére. The next novelties announced are 
the “Oedipus” of Stravinsky and “Madonna 
Imperia” by Franco Alfano. 

Between these presentations there will be 
a revival of the old comic opera “Der 
Widerspanstigen Zahmung,” by Hermann 
Goetz, with Lotte Lehmann. It is an en- 
tirely stimulating work, such as conductors 
are increasingly presenting to the public. The 
difficulties of the new work were overcome 
by Kappelmeister Robert Heger, he who 





Frieda Hempel, Prima Donna, Takes Lessons in Pitching From Rogers Hornsby at 


Seven Premieres 

There were several “first performances” 
at the week-end symphony concerts. The 
most promising, on paper, were two con- 
certos, both for the violin—one by Reynaldo 
Hahn, done at the Colonne concerts, the 
other by Darius Milhaud, offered by the 
new organization directed Sunday afternoons 
in the Salle Pleyel by Gaston Poulet. 

The Hahn opus was heard in advance. 


The composer of “If My Verses Had 
Wings” is a perennial. He puts out his nice 


little blossom of Massenet melody quite 
punctually. I chose Milhaud. 
The concerto is blessedly short. There is 


one tendency of this group of awfully 
present-day moderns in which, for the pur- 
poses of this comment, Schdnberg and his 
Viennese disciples and the Parisians of Mil- 
haud’s circle may be confounded :—it is that 
noticeable feeling for the dramatic incident 
of performance. The short episodic com- 
positions of this style of manufacture may 
be said to be. at once spectacles and audi- 
tions. Properly, the show begins, with the 
first gesture of performance—in the case 
of this concerto, the emergence onto the 
stage, in a bright yellow gown, of Mme. 
Suter-Sapin, a lovely lady with a dress- 
maker and a waist line. I now recall that, 
at the recent performance, under Schon- 
berg’s baton, of his “Pierrot Lunaire,” the 
entrance onto the stage of Maria Freund 
and the prompt lift of Schénberg’s baton 
as she reached her place beside his desk were 
apparently rehearsed elements of the per- 
formance. 

The rules of the dramatic stage are trans- 
ferred to the recital hall. The composers, 
consciously or subconsciously, are writers of 
a spectacle in which the score is an incident. 


ou By DR. PAUL STEFAN 


directed “Jonny” and, in the past year, 
Hindemith’s “Cardillac.” He is, moreover, 
a friend of those in authority. It is all the 
more to be remarked, therefore, that the 
Operntheater has suddenly decided to en- 
gage a new director, arranged for by Franz 
Schalk. 


What Schalk Said 


Director Schalk who is conducting in 
Budapest, gave an interview in which he is 
alleged to have said Heger did not rank first 
in his profession and was not the most 


vigorous leader, such we must have. Jhere- 
fore he negotiated with Clemens Krauss. 
The interview was telegraphed to Vienna. 


(P. & A. Photos.) 


Petersburg, Fla.. Where the Boston Braves and New York Yankees Are in Train- 
ing, While the Singer Is Enjoying a Vacation. 


Interlude of Excitement 


The Milhaud concerto might be called an 
interlude of musical excitement. The whole 
work, in three movements, lasts not more 
than ten minutes. It tears through a tem- 
pestuous Prelude, briefly rests on a Romance 
of Spanish flavor and very lovely coloring 
and then plunges headlong on to a double 
bar at the end of a Finale which the violin- 
ist reaches as a sprinter reaches the tape. 

The effect is frankly one of the dramatic 
order and the composer is not once pre- 
occupied with those essentials of the purely 
musical variety, the ordered progression of 
cadences toward successive planes of archi- 
tectural repose. I am tempted to suggest 
that the most interesting music of the period 
is being written by men who are not music- 
ians at all, but dramatists astray. The 
very considerable creative energy which Mil- 
haud deploys in this work, I guess, would, 
but for an accident of his education, more 
normally have inspired him to the writing 
of a whirlwind ten-minute vaudeville sketch. 

After my recent wrestlings with the ab- 
struse problems of acoustics, I had thought 
to have done, and handsomely, with the 
subject for one season at least. But the 
recent hearing at the Academy of Sciences, 
where the subject came up again, cannot be 
passed over. Do you know what is the mat- 
ter with the acoustics of Paris concert halls? 
Short skirts! 

It seems that, unconsciously, the architects 
of the early years of this century based 
their calculations on a floor which, muted by 
the manifold contacts of feminine apparel, 
could be left out of acoustic calculations. 
Now, with hems two feet from the floor, 
there exists the phenomenon of upward 
echo. 

What to do about it? 

Ladies! You or Carnegie—which? 


VIENNA | 
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It provoked an unpleasant sensation, and 
whenever Robert Heger came to the con- 
ductor’s desk he received a public demonstra- 
tion. Director Schalk hastened to correct 
the newspaper statement, declaring that, con- 
trary to the report, he had said Heger was 
one of the first in his profession, but that 
he (Schalk) required another. 

The fact is that Clemens Krauss, at pres- 
ent intendant in Frankfort on Main, will 
stand out for a settlement. Richard Strauss, 
who through Generaldirector Schneiderhans 
takes great interest in the direction of the 
Oper, is very much in favor of Krauss. On 
the other hand, Bruno Walter suggests that 
he take a furlough. Of course Director 
Schalk cannot yet think of retreating. His 
contract runs for two years longer. 

It is remarkable to notice that discussion 
about the new kapellmeister has become so 
lively that a local newspaper has invited 
a vote proposing Walter, Furtwangler, 
Krauss, or the Hamburg director, Egon 
Pollak, who conducted Mahler’s “Lied von 
der Erde” here with great success. The 
result of the voting has not yet been ascer- 
tained. Naturally the decision will rest with 
the Ministry. 

Walter has only recently, by conducting 
the First Symphony by Mahler, roused gen- 
eral enthusiasm, and so is fixed in the pub- 
lic’s memory Furtwangler conducted a 
beautiful performance of “Messiah” and a 
Philharmonic concert which brought Schu- 
mann’s Second Symphony. Krauss, how- 
ever, has not conducted since last year. 


Response to Mahler 


How inspired the public is by Mahler's 
works is demonstrated by his great “Chor- 
symphonie” which, although it had not been 
played here for two years, drew an audience 
which filled the large Wiener Konzertsaal 
to the last available corner on three recent 
occasions. The spirited presentation was 
under the baton of Paul von Klenau, di- 
rector of the Singakademie, who has led 
many choruses. The work requires seven 
soloists. The two contralto parts were sung 
by Wiener concert artists, the wife of the 
composer Julius Bittner, and Jella Braun- 
Fernwald who has an entirely beautiful con- 

(Continued on page 22) 








Unravelling Ravel 
HE New York Symphony, Maurice 
Ravel, guest conductor; at Carnegie 
Hall, March 8, afternoon. The program: 
All Ravel 
Suite. “Le Tombeau de Couperin” 
Two Dances by Debussy (orchestrated | 
Ravel) 
“Rapsodie Espagnole” 
“Tzigane” for Viclin with Orchestra 
Samuel Dushkin 


y 


“La Valse’ 

Creative artists are creative artists and 
executants are executants—and it is not 
often that the two constituents can be found 
occupying the same pair of shoes. At least, 
it is not often that they adequately fill both 
articles of footwear. And there is no rea- 
son on earth why they should be expected 
to. We would never demand that Maurice 
Ravel, for instance, should deliver beauteous 
pianism unto us, or that he should batonize 
inspired performances of his orchestral 
works. But since the gentleman has seen 
fit to issue a formal challenge to the com- 
mentators by appearing in public in these 
capacities, we cannot do otherwise than ac- 
cept. We have already recorded, with some 
heat, our feelings on the subject of M. 
Ravel’s keyboard art. Now we are con- 
fronted by the necessity of discussing his 
conductorial prowess, as exemplified by last 
week’s concert with the New York Sym- 
phony. 

Although it may have seemed to those in 
attendance that the natty Frenchman was 
mainly occupied with carving equilateral tri- 
angles out of the air, M. Ravel, as a matter 
of fact, was doing a great deal more than 
that. He accomplished, for one thing, a 
performance of the “Tombeau de Couperin” 
that was as exquisitely disarming as any we 
have heard. Among these lovely revelations 
our memory treasures with particular ten 


acity M. Ravel's recounting of the lace-like 


Menuet, with its soothingly drone-bassed 
musette, 

During the remainder of the program our 
conductor proceeded to give what might be 
aptly described as illustrated analyses of 
the representative works of Ravel. This, 
we have found, is the usual result when 
composers are put in charge of orchestras 
and given scores of their own to play with 
We experienced it with Strauss and Stravin 
sky, and with others. And we found the 
sensation one of undeniable interest each 
time, not for reasons of interpretative value 
and effect, but purely because we were 
shown clearly just how the wheels went 
around. The next best fun to taking things 
apart yourself is to witness the actions 
being indulged by someone else, even if (as 
seems to be the case with Ravel, and com 
posers generally), he doesn’t always know 
how to put them together again. 

On this principle we found M. Ravel’s 
ideas about sounding the “Rapsodie Espag 
nole and “Tzigane” very tolerable enter 
tainment, although the “Rapsodie” almost 
went to smash several times in the prevail 
ing hubbub and the violin piece was pretty 
much on the rocks throughout, owing to one 
of the very worst orchestral accompaniments 
we have been privileged to hear. Mr. Dush 
kin, who struggled valiantly against terrific 
odds, deserves a word of praise for his ef 
forts. 

“La Valse” we simply could not go, how- 
ever. Its structure and scoring are all too 
obvious under normal conditions, when the 
work is carried along on the verve of its 
conductor. On Thursday we derived no 
pleasure from the clashes of dismal sound 
which succeeded each other and which M. 
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Walter Gieseking, Pianist, Who Gave a 
Recital on March 11 in Carnegie Hall. 
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Ravel drew from the forces at his command 
with great gusto. 

Much enthusiasm was bestowed on the dis- 
tinguished guest, by players and hearers. 

W. S. 
The Second “Siegfried” 

HE Briinnhilde who had been put to 

sleep in the person of Florence Easton 
on March 1 at the Metropolitan was found 
slumbering on the afternoon of March 7, 
her features on this occasion beitig identical 
with those of the Polish soprano, Elena 
Rakowska. The latter lady’s husband, Tullio 
Serafin, was in charge of things, as he had 
been at the first “Siegfried,” which was 
something to be thankful for, indeed. As 
admirably sensitive and as comprehensively 
heroic as before, Mr. Serafin again proved 
conclusively to us that the Wagtierian 
“sound” is not only possible in the pit, but 
is inevitable when the orchestra is approach- 
ed by one who is equipped with an inner ear. 
Notwithstanding the excellence of this later 
performance we found ourselves not so 
thoroughly thrilled as we had been by that 
first buoyant “Siegfried.” There was not 
so much direct inspiration in the air; the 
fine points of the afternoon’s entertainment 
came rather from careful attention than 
from spontaneous combustion. It was, 
nevertheless, one of the major performances 
of the season, one distinguished alike for its 
vitality and finesse. 

As to Mme. Rakowska’s Briinnhilde, it is 
somewhat of an Italianate heroine, an ex 
position too operatic to be entirely credible 
and yet one which is well founded if accepted 
in its own spirit. From the vocal stand 
point Mme. Rakowska appeared to better 
advantage after the trying business of the 
awakening was over. An intelligent artist 
with logical ideas anent the distribution of 
her resources, as we had noted when she 
introduced herself some months ago, in “La 
Juive,” this lady impressed us anew on this 
point Possibly, however, she is better suited 
to other habiliments than she is to those of 
the Briinnhildes 

Mr. Laubenthal, the personable Siegfried, 





Reviewed By William Spier 
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gave an excellent performance, all things 
considered. He went about his considerable 
duty with enthusiastic interest, which mani- 
fested itself much more in the youthful 
freshness of his voice than it did in 
stridencies. Mr. Schorr repeated his beauti- 
fully conceived re-creation of the Wanderer 
role. The cast was identically that of the 
preceding “Siegfried,” with Max Bloch as 
Mime, Gustav Schuetzendorf as Alberich, 
Editha Fleischer as the Forest Bird (a 
feathered friend with a tired voice), and 
William Gustafson as Fafner. Karin Bran- 
zell again seemed distinctly out of her ele- 
ment as Erda.—W. S. 


The Philadelphians Again 

HE Philadelphia Orchestra, Pierre 

Monteux, guest conductor; at Carnegie 
Hall, March 6, evening. The program: 


Symphony in C Major.. .. Boccherini 
A Romantic Suite : ‘ ...Reget 
“La Valse” ,,eeekavel 
“Two Nocturnes féeucee ... Debussy 
“L'Apprenti Sorcier’’ ‘ ...Dukas 


\ truly superb performance of the mar- 
velous thing that Debussy calls “Féte” lifted 
the seventh metropolitan concert of the 
visitors from Quakerdom out of the dol- 
drums last week—for a while, at least. The 
sum total of our evening’s reactions was not 
impressive, for Mr Monteux seemed bent 
upon being conscientiously perfunctory. The 
miraculous instrument at his command was 
made to lie down submissively upon its back 
and to perform ,stiffly in that uncom, 
fortable position. While figuratively pros- 
trate, the orchestra played the charming, 
wholesome symphony of Boccherini, music 
which in its simple and gracious mellowness 
touches at least the bootstraps of the god of 
greatness. Mr. Monteux, however, attacked 
the matter at hand with a violence which 
he mistook, evidently, for esprit, and the 
unobtrusive Boccherini retired in haste from 
his rightful domain. 

With the Reger, on the other hand, Mr. 
Monteux took some pains, but he was be 
trayed by the composer, whose contribution 
to the proceedings was considerably less than 
nothing and much more annoying. In its 


Stravinsky’s Oedipus Rex Again 


o ONTEMPLATING the review we 
wrote a fortnight ago concerning the 
first American performance in Boston of 
Stravinsky's “Oedipus Rex” we feel as if 
we had just witnessed the stunning ascent 
of a superb rocket in Boston which failed 
to explode and shed its lustrous shower of 
Stars over New York 

In other words, a second hearing of 
Stravinsky's latest creation, in Carnegie 
Hall, last Thursday evening, failed to sus 
tain the impression we received in the aca 
demic confines ot Boston's Symphony Hall 

This tragedy of Sophocles is an over- 
whelming one and its superb vitality may 
easily sway the listener’s appreciation of the 
music. What we hinted at a fortnight ago 
we now feel to be a certainty. Stravinsky’s 
work still retains for us the semblance and 
outline of a masterpiece. But, to avoid a 
catalogue of objections, the trouble with 
Oedipus and with virtually about all of the 
modern music we are forced to hear is the 
fact that this talented work is smothered 
in doctrine, steeped in theory, and is the 
butt and pawn of conflicting conceptions 
none of which are actually crystallized in 
the composer’s mind. Mr, Lawrence Gilman 
spoke wisely of Stravinsky and this work 
last week: , 

“He and his literary cohorts are never 
content to let us hear a new work of his in 
its innocence. They must deluge us with 
bootless talk of this and that. We are told 
that he is seeking “objectivity.” a “play of 
movements that puts into action the musical 
text and constitutes the impelling force of 
the composition.” Or we are offered a piece 
of music that we are invited to admire be 
cause it is “static,” or “monumental,” ora 
matter of “sonorous substance,” or “disposed 
according to the contrasts and correspond 
ences justified by the pragmatic sanction of 
the aural sensation.” 


“Is all this elaborate barrage of aesthetic 
jargon resorted to for the sake of disguising 
the fact that» Stravinsky does not really 
know where he stands or where he is going? 
Sometimes it seems so, for surely no com 
poser in the history of music has been so 
vacillating and insecure in his. aesthetic 
orientation.” 


The finest characteristic of Stravinsky’s 
latest work is the manner in which in the 
last act and notably in the final pages he 
tears the wrappings from the soul of 
Oedipus and flings him out into the outer 
darkness to the accompaniment of enormous 
ly powerful and eloquent music. 

If the consequences were not so unpleas 
ant on sensitive auditory nerves these learned 
theses on “objectivity in music,” “the de 
tached manipulation of musical elements,” et 
al, would be mildly amusing. But as a 
matter of hearing, and fact, and deep sen 
sibility, is not the only occasion on which 
these moderns, (whether of 1628, 17-18- or 
1928) really stir our souls when they throw 
objectivity to oblivion and tell us as_ best 
they can’ and as eloquently as they can of 
what they see and think and feel of all this 
vast tossing spectacle of man and the ele- 
ments ? 

When. Stravinsky drops back into his maze 
of theories we hear banal reminiscences of 
every outstanding composer since the Second 
Empire. The first act of Oedipus is often 
dreary enough. But, with the appearance of 
Jocasta on the scene, the whole work seems 
to gain in color and warmth and vitalits 
Mme. Matzenauer was again the dominant 
singer of the evening. Fraser Gange sang 
with all the musicianship and versatile dis- 
play of his fine vocal equipment. Mr. Davies 
strove fairly successfully to cope with the 
exacting demands of his role. 

High honors certainly go to the Harvard 
Glee Club for their share in last Thursday’s 
proceedings These gentlemen, under the 
excellent tutelage of Dr. Davison not only 
sounded as if they were speaking their own 
language but they appeared to know just 
what the Sophocles tragedy was all about. 
Their interpretations of a variety of difficult 
situations were admirable. Mr. Koussevit- 
sky interpreted the orchestra’s contributions 
with the utmost intensity and seriousness. 
But we’ believe there is almost always a 
note of irony in Stravinsky’s music. And 
certainly in Oedipus there is room and rea 
son to believe that a sardonic blend of feel 
ing is directed towards this piece of strut 
confidently 
and pitiably towards disaster and darkness. 


H. N. 


ting sensitive clay groping so 





Gertrude Kappel as Fidelio, Which She 
Sang on March 13. 


Straussian self-sufficiency and unwieldy, 
beer-sodden sentimentality, the Reger “Ro- 
mantic Suite’ should be allowed to disin- 
tegrate quietly. 

Through “La Valse,” without taking time 
for irony and pity, progressed the impatient 
Monteux, drawing floods of gorgeous sound 
from his obedient servants, but very little 
music. His momentum carried him on to 
and during “Nuages’—clouds which moved 
very much in the same manner as those in 
the Metropolitan “Walktire.” But when he 
arrived at “Fétes” Mr. Monteux generated 
an imaginative impulse and allowed it to 
command him. ‘This circumstance brought 
from the Philadelphians—who, when con 
ditions are propitious, are capable of play 
ing the Debussy Nocturnes in a manner well 
nigh impossible to others—an accounting full 
of beauteous fancy, which was ample retri 
bution for the tedious goings on that came 
before. With “L’Apprenti Sorcier,” how- 
ever, Mr. Monteux lapsed again into play- 
ing notes with due regard for their values 

ee W. S. 

“Meistersinger” Once More 

HE season’s fourth “Meistersinger” re- 

galed the Thursday subscribers on the 
evening of March 8th, the performance 
heing one of uneven merit individually and 
berett of an animating group spirit. Mr. 
Bodanzky expended vast quantities of zeal 
ous energy upon the business at hand, but 
was unable to get under the outer skins of 
all the persons he had to deal with. His 
fiery faith in the third act “Wachet Auf!” 
chorus would have moved mountains, but not 
the Metropolitan choristers, who sang along 
with conscientious regard to pitch and phrase 
but no thought to either the Sachs they 
were addressing or the greatness of the 
music for which they were to some degree 
responsible. The orchestra, too, was in one 
of its sulky moods, its principal contribution 
consisting of a lot of notes, most of which, 
we must admit, were the correct ones. 

Mr. Whitehill’s ever more beautiful Rem- 
brandt of Sachs was, of course, the evening’s 
most impressive bit of aristocratic portrait- 
ure, This is a characterization that grows 
and mellows continually; it is always un- 
expectedly arresting however familiar one 
may be with the various factors which com- 
pose it. The stage of today offers few more 
moving moments for us than the spectacle of 
this Sachs’ emotion when his adoring towns- 
folk pay him homage. Mr. Whitehill was 
not in his best voice. 

Mme. Mueller made a charming Eva, and 
sang neatly if with a coolness that was not 
at all times appropriate Mr. Meader’s 
David and Mr. Schuetzendorf’s Beckmesser 
were as admirable as usual. A minor change 
from previous “Meistersingers” brought 
Arnold Gabor into the red wig of Kothne 
which he filled capably enough although his 
pomposities were lacking in any great 
amount of distinction. Miss Wakefield was 
an excellent Maadalene 

Mr. Kirchhoff sang [Valther very much as 
he has done it before, except, possibly, that 
he delivered this music in a manner even 
less tasteful than hitherto. If all the pieces 
of phrase clipped and discarded by Mr 
Kirchhoff last week were laid end to end 
they would reach from West 39th Street t 
Bayreuth—W. S 


Other Concerts 
Additional reviews of tne New 
York concerts and concert news will 
be found on pages 26, 27 and 31, while 
a report of recent records begins on’ 3 
page 4 : 
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A Derided Puccini Opera Comes to Life 
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(Continued from page 1) 

word genius into these passing reflections 
on Puccini and this opera of his; and ii 
“Rondine” were the only work he had left 
behind him, we should have to begin talk- 
ing about the weather or otherwise find- 
ing something equally safe. It is, as we 
have said, merely the man’s second-best; 
but his best, we believe, does actually pos- 
sess the indefinable but unmistakable thing 
known as genius. 


Peculiarly Puccini 


It would be quite a bit too snooty, it 
seems to us, to deny 
who created so rich a 
merely because it happens to hold within it 
dn obvious 
operatic output 


commercially 


genius to a composer 
melodic expression 
emotionalism or because his 
popularly successful 
The 
ality of his melody, we suppose, is indisput 
Verdi 


is peculiarly 


was 
and profitable. origin- 
able. It is neither transfused 
amplified Ponchielli. It 
cinj and no one else. All one has to do to 


nor 
Puc 


realize how fully this is so is to consider 


how much more readily Puccini's musical 


style is immediately recognizable than, for 
instance, is that of Brahms. 
tionalism, except at proper intervals, may be 
somewhat too juicy for one’s taste, but one 
can scarcely question either its power or its 
individuality. 

What one can and does question, un 
fortunately, is the man’s sincerity after he 
found himself the most solidly established 
operatic composer in Italy, or indeed out 
of it. This success began with “Manon Les 
caut” which followed the youthful “L 
Villi’ and what one assumes to be the im 
mature “Edgar.” “La Soheme” capped 
“Manon Lescaut” and from then on he had 


Its juicy emo- 


nothing to worry about in the matter of 
getting things produced. 
But curiously—or perhaps not curiously 


at all—it was whilst he was still worrying 
that he turned out his finest work, for 


“Manon Lescaut” and “Bohéme” remain 
the most verdant legacy of Puccini. Never 
again, except in this same “Rondine” that 
we are now talking about—or around—did 


he produce anything that was not slightly 
suspect, or more than slightly, so far as 
its musical good faith was concerned. In 
the two earlier operas, his eye was on the 
stage and his heart was in his mouth; later 
on, his eye was on his audience and his 
heart was rather too pointedly on his sleeve. 
The success of “Bohéme” led him on to 
Tosca”—and he was now into his middle 
forties, an age when outlook is likely to 
take a dangerous shift, if not an unpleasant 
squint, with most men. Point of view cer- 
tainly veered sharply with Puccini in “Tos- 


or 


ca” for therein we find him indulging in 
musical trickery, and sometimes in_ sheer 


claptrap. He drives his melodic gift in 
double harness with cheap theatricalism. 
He aims not so much at pure effectiveness in 
lyric drama as at impure effect in melo- 
drama. He .is of course strikingly success- 
ful, but “Tosca” nonetheless can only exas- 
peratingly be compared, for musical worth, 
with the dewy freshness of “Manon Les- 
caut” or the beguiling fervor of “Bohéme.” 


Hitting the Black 


It is important, in a way, to note that 
nowhere did “Tosca” hit the black of popu- 
larity so unerringly as in these States. In 
his next opera, therefore, Puccini turned 
his face shrewdly this way and found some- 
thing to his hand that Mr. David Belasco 
has just made pretty well known from one 
of our coasts to the other. This was John 
Luther Long’s tear-stained little tale about 
the pretty Japanese geisha deserted by the 
bad but handsome young American naval 
lieutenant. Puccini took hold of it and 
made the America-proof opera of “Madame 
Butterfly” out of it. 

And “Madame Butterfly” hit the black 
once more as surely as “Tosca” had done 
befcre it—and both of them are still at it; 
just the same, both are Puccini using his 
maturest capabilities (which presently be- 
gan to dwindle swiftly) in what one cannot 
help believing to be an unworthy reach for 
the immediacy of mere success. 

In “Tosca” he can at most be accused of 
giving Sardou his due—he makes a stage 
thriller a lyric thriller. But in “Butterfly” 
he goes farther and grows careless about the 
ordinary musical verities. Let us cite an 
instance. At the end of the first act, when 
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Lieut. Benjamin Franklin Pinkerton has 
gone through the formalities of marrying 
his fifteen-year-old Cio-Cio-San—formalities 
as flimsy as the paper walls of their new 
home—Puccini devises precisely the same 
outpouring of lush melodics for the one 
as for the other. And yet the love that 
Pinkerton professes for his geisha is as 
shallow an affair as hers is real. The out- 
come is that you don’t believe a note of it 
all. 

There are other false quantities in the 
opera which it is needless to go into. Its 


finest scene is its simplest—that wherein 
Sharpless, the American Consul, _ reads 
Pinkerton’s letter to Cio-Cio-San. This is 


the genuine Puccini and the triumph of the 
whole work, indeed one of the most af- 
fecting passages in all modern opera. The 
music here is so restrained and yet so touch- 
ing that Cio-Cio-San insensibly ceases to 
be Japanese, ceases to be a credulous child 
and becomes the timeless and _ pathetic 
figure of the femme abandonée, the woman 
hoping desperately against all the disillusion 
of fact that her lover will come back to her. 
This is worth all the rest of “Butterfly” to- 
gether. 

And nothing like it ever came from Puc 
cini again. With his eyes still on America 
and his mind still full of melodrama, he 
tried Belasco for inspiration once more, this 
time with “The Girl of the Golden West.” 


The work was all but made to order for 
New York and points beyond, but New 
York voted it a gambit declined and the 
opera is now as dead as the play. It was 


following this fiasco that Puccini forgot the 
States for a time and after much trouble 
over a new libretto finally set to work on 
“La Rondine.” 


Arousing Old Memories 


It seems not unlikely that the stage tale 
put together by that faithful veteran, 
Giuseppe Adami, aroused old memories and 
worked some sort of slight miracle of in- 
spiration within Puccini. Here was a story 
of Paris, as “Bohéme” was, the Paris of 
the sentimental bohemians who of course 
never were, on one bank of the Seine or the 
other—the bohemians, in a word, of opera. 
\dami concocted cleverly sugar-coated ro 
mance, with plenty of movement in it, a 
handful of excellent dramatic climaxes and 
an appeal as old as the first tearful yarn 


of the first tearful courtesan. 

This magdalen, conveniently labelled 
Magda (who, after all, is not so tremend- 
ously remote from Hermann Sudermann as 


a careless person might suppose) is taste 
fully placed with+her companions in the 
ornately baroque period of the Second 
Empire. Hers is as handsomely well kept 
a home as Joseph Urban could devise for 
her—and the opera begins in lively fashion, 
a few hand-picked demimondaines and their 
gallants, a comic-relief poet and the elderly 
gentleman who pays for the establishment 


By Irving Weil 


all becoming engaged in psychoanalyzing one 
another, as we should call it now. 

Enter to these childlike sophisticates 
Ruggero, the lad from the provinces, who 
has never been in wicked Paris before. He 
is so much of an innocent that he hasn't 
the faintest notion of the kind of place he 
is in—that if it weren’t being disclosed 
within the Metropolitan Opera House, the 
police of New York might close up the 
show. To him Magda is, apparently, merely 
a great lady and this her salon élite. 

Given Magda’s still cherished dream of an 
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early love affair that blossomed with an un 
known in the Bal Bullier on Montmartre 
(where, as every American tourist knows, 
it still 1s) ; her restiveness in what it would 
be very elegant and equally veristic to call 
her gilded cage; a wild impulse to renew 
the dream of the dance hall—and you are 
off to a second act in the Bal Bullier itself, 
Second Empire edition. Given, again, an 
appeal to Ruggero to save hr from some 


rowdy students, the electric glance of the 
eye between the two, a reenactment of her 
pretty dream and now you are off to a 


third act in a villa on the Cote d’Azur, as 
every Frenchman and the P.L.M. railroad 
so love to capitalize it. 

And then, like all the super-conscientious 
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Beniamino Gigli as Ruggero, Lucrezia Bori as Magda, Editha Fleischer as Lisette, 
and Armanda Tokatyan as Prunier in the Metropolitan's premiere of “La Rondine.” 
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heroines of the sentimental half-world, 
Magda gives up her Ruggero when he wants 
to marry her; for, as she explains, she isn’t 
that kind of girl, marriage having been 
something that theretofore she was consist- 
ently absent-minded about. So, like the 
swallow (and as the comic-relief poet pre- 
dicted after reading her palm in Act 1), 
she flies back to her old life—as Samuel 
Shipman would put it farther up on Broad- 
way. 

_ We fear we haven’t been as sympathetic 
in telling the story as we intended, but that is 
largely the fault of second thoughts and the 
absence, at this moment of rattling the type- 
writer about it, of Puccini’s music. This 
music not only creates an atmosphere that 
rose-colors the tale, that gives it a passing 
sentimental plausibility, but that disarms any 
cantankerous veritistic feeling one might be 
inclined to entertain against it. The music 
seems to have been laid away in lavender 
and to emerge with this gentle but lovely 
fragrance clinging to it. It is without the 
boldness or the outline of vigorous distinc- 
tion but, on the other hand, it suits the little 
drama it adorns with especial aptness. 


Fascinating Ease 


And behind and within its quite unflagging 
charm is to be sensed the fascinating ease 
and skill of a supremely practiced hand. 
There must have been the greatest tempta- 
tion to Puccini to fly back, like La Rondine 
herself, to the Paris of “La Bohéme” in his 
score. He cannot withstand it now and then, 
to be sure, but it is only a hint that he gives 
of where his thoughts are. The remarkable 
thing is not, however, the very occasional 
suggestion of the melodic flow of “Bohéme it 
but the extraordinary quantity and quality 
of music he was able to invent that doesn’t 
suggest it, doesn’t indeed suggest any of the 
other Puccini scores : 

This music is lighter in texture by far 
than anything else Puccini ever wrote. The 
emotional quality of its melody has what one 
may call a playful significance, a deliberately 
rococo effect. It is prettily romantic and 
not too serious—like the dramatic fable it- 
self. In the end, for the parting of the 
lovers, it works itself up into a final out- 
burst of some gravity but for the most part 
it 1s of pastel tint, delicately and gently 
wrought. The freshness of “Manon Les- 
caut” and the ebullience of “Bohéme” are 
not in it but it holds a delightful quality 
of its own, 

The opera indubitably owes a great deal 
to the sympathetic intelligence displayed in 
the way it was put on at the Metropolitan. 
Mr. Gatti-Casazza’s coadjutors contrived an 
unusually well adjusted performance. The 
opera remained beautifully within the frame 
of its period, of its fragile sentiment and 
of the intent of the composer. 

The several elements of the production 
were splendidly co-ordinated. The directing 
hand was that of Vincenzo Bellezza, the 
second conductor of the Italian répertoire 
at the house who did a first-class job, He 
gave exactly the right pulse to the music, 
he seemed to feel just the treatment it 
needed, a restrained mixture of virility and 
deftness, Then there were the irresistibly 
lovely settings of Mr. Urban, the unusually 
able and sensible stage direction of Wilhelm 
von Wymetal and the lovely Magda of 
Lucrezia Bori. 

Mr Urban not only designed the stunning 
Second Empire interior of Magda’s home, 
the remarkabiy effective Bal Bullier set and 
a dream of a colorful Cote d’Azur exterior, 
but painted them—and there is all the dif- 
ference in the world between that kind of 
job and the usual journeyman’s notion of 
what a scene designer has had in mind. The 
settings did as much as anything else to 
evolve the atmosphere for Puccini’s work. 

Miss Bori brought intensity and a be- 
witching gamut of variable mood to her 
portrait of Magda. FEditha Fleischer, in the 
Musetta role of Magda’s maid and vivacious 
companion, was neither too much nor too 
little the soubrette—a neat bit of acting of 
its own kind. And the singing of both 
women, was careful and adroit enough to be 
something worth while listening to. 

Jeniamino Gigli did his best with the 
young innocent, Ruggero, which presented 
fewer difficulties to him than others of his 
roles. There were some unnecessary tears 
in his singing but it was Giglian singing 
nonetheless. Armand Tokatyan was unex- 
pectedly good in the part of Prunier, the 
mock heroic poet who signs after grand 
ladies but is content with Magda’s maid. 
He grasped most of the possibilities of the 
comic in the rdle without clowning them. 
And he used his voice to admirable effect. 
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HAT musical grist is put in the 

radio mill is responsible for 
what comes out. Contentions have 
been made that performances suffer in 
their broadcasting. It has also been 
claimed that results at the reproducers 
and in the studio are not always iden- 
tical. To all of which this department 


shakes its head. 

I hok! no partiality brief for radio; it has 
its technical shortcomings and there is still 
room for perfection in fidelity of reproduc- 
tion. But constant listening since radio’s in- 
ception some years ago has convinced this 
reporter that an artist’s technical equipment 
has as much to do with what emerges from 
the loud speaker as has the complicated 
electrical paraphernalia which transmits and 
receives his efforts. A thorough mastery 
of a musician’s medium, whether it be a 
voice or a mechanical instrument, is essen- 
tial to artistic performances on the visible 
platform. And the same applies to broadcast 
concerts ... but with the added requirement 
of the technic of radio performance. The 
last is easily acquired by a little attention 
to the subject and the willingness to be 
guided by the advice of the studio acousti- 
cans. (Some artists have been known to 
ignore this advice and the resultant unfavor- 
able “notices” they drew were no one’s fault 
but their own.) When the above requisites 
are present a very faithful likeness of the 
original performance can be heard in the 
addict’s home, but... there is still another 
“but” to the matter. And that is the quality 
of receiver equipment. 


Where the Fault May Lie 


A radio set is much like any other musical 
instrument and a whit more intricate by 
reason of the electrical phenomena involved. 
Just as a fine piano or a rich toned violin is 
essential to do full justice to its manipulator, 
so is a good equipment necessary to receive 
broadcast performances in their best state of 
transmission. If your set brings in a so- 
prano in such a manner as to convince you 
she is combating an attack of laryngitis, and 
if the double basses emit sounds reminiscent 
of water barrels, the fault may be in an out- 
moded set or loudspeaker. When next you 
have a few spare moments journey to a 
radio shop and listen to some good sets. 
They may be a bit expensive but so are other 
fine instruments. And if your ear confirms 
the contentions made in this rambling dis- 
course “let your judgement be your guide” 

Finally, lest the listener be accused of 
having bartered his soul to the broadcasting 
interests he makes haste to submit the fol- 
lowing first hand testimony. Occasionally a 
broadcast has been reviewed partially in the 
reception rooms of a broadcasting company, 
through a reproducer, and partially in the 
studio where the actual performance was 
taking place. It is the matter of but a few 
steps between both piaces, so the distance is 
not sO great as to cause the memory to 
forget the impressions received. And upon 
entrance into the studio a startling similarity 
was apparent between what has already been 
heard and what was then going on—Q. E. D. 





Florence Easton (G. M. Party, WEAF 
and Red Network, March 5). Since the 
inception of broadcasting, sopranos have been 
plentiful on the air. Possessors of the high- 
est feminine voice are by no means scarce, 
but a true soprano is a rarity indeed. One 
of the few occasions when listeners had the 
opportunity to hear such a soprano was the 
broadcast which had for its soloist Florence 
Easton. 

The diva brought to her work before the 
microphone those attributes which have 
earned for their owner entrance into the 
first rank of the Metropolitan Opera. Con- 
tained in her singing were distinctiveness of 
style, breadth of interpretative feeling and 
subtleties of color and nuance. And in the 
matter of pure tone sheer beauty of sensuous 
and enchanting sound Miss Easton left noth- 
ing to be desired. “Calm as the Night” by 
Bohm was sung with commendable poise and 
a delicately spun pianissimo. The thrilling 
rendition of the “Marseillaise” with the 
band and orchestra accompanying would 
have filled the quotas in any man’s army. 

An “Arabesque” by the orchestra and the 
Waltz from “Faust” by the band were but 
a few of many highlights in a program re- 
plete with high musical relief. 


“Namiko San,” with Tamaki Miura 
(National Grand Opera Company, WEAF 
and Red Network, March 7). Aldo Fran- 
chetti’s opera, written for Mme. Miura, had 
its air premiere in this broadcast with the 
Japanese diva singing the title rdle and the 
composer on the podium. Surrounding the 
star was a cast composed of luminaries from 
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Viola Philo, Dramatic Soprano, Formerly 
a Member of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company and Now Concert Singer, Who 
Will Sing as Guest Artist of the French 
Program, the Fifth of the New York 
Edison Hour “The Music Map of the 


World” Series, on March 20, at 8 


O’Clock Over WRNY. 





the roster of the National Grand Opera 
Company. The opera was accorded a highly 
satisfactory musical performance on this oc- 
casion, but the exposition of the story lacked 
coherence due to the necessity of condensing 
the work into the hour allotted for its tell- 


satay 


ing. However, sufficient of the richly scored 
work was heard to afford an adequate con- 
ception of its values. And by and large the 
presentation was a welcome one; it gave 
radio listeners an opportunity to hear the 
winsome voice of Mme. Miura. 

The soprano was in fine form and once 
she warmed to her task she sang with 
smoothness and clarity. Her English was 
surprisingly free from alien accents and 
there was commendable interpretative in- 
sight apparent in her reading of the rdle 
Arrayed in a becoming Japanese costume, the 
prima donna suited actions to the words, and 
poured into the “soulless” microphone all the 
emotional and dramatic power called for. 
At the close of the performance Mme. Miura 
averred to this recounter that she had tho- 
roughly enjoyed her radio experience, and 
this was quite apparent to those who saw 
her in “action.” 

Frederic Baer made a vehement, albeit 
rich toned Daymio and Julian Oliver pre- 
sented a manly and finely sung Yasui. In 
lesser parts Jose Cavadorsi, Yolande Rinoldi 
and John Oakley did commendable service. 





J. Rosamund Johnson and Taylor Gor- 
don (Barbizon Musical, WOR, March 6). 
The postponed Negro spiritual program by 
these celebrated exponents was provocative 
of mingled impressions. As long as they 
adhered to songs depicting the colored race’s 
deep seated religious passion, their work 
reached the heights of artistry. But in lesser 
and more “popular” numbers the Messrs. 
Johnson and Gordon became just another 
vaudeville duo harmonizing about the piano. 

A noteworthy fact regarding these men 
is that with the limited vocal equipment at 
their command (especially as regards the 
pinched tenor of Mr. Gordon) they never- 
theless achieve in moving their hearers deep- 
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(Eastern Standard Time Unless Otherwise 
Noted) 

Schubert Anniversary Program by 
Katherine Palmer, soprano, accompanied 
by Meta Schumann, and the National 
String Quartet, Sunday, March 18, at 
1 p. m., over WEAF and WRC. 

Columbia Symphonic Hour, featuring 
operatic airs from “Khovantchina,” “Der 
Rosenkavalier,” “Cyrano de Bergerac,” 
“The Bartered Bride,” and “The Secret 
of Suzanne,” by Judson Symphony, How- 
ard Barlow, conductor, Sunday, March 18, 
at 3 p. m., over WOR and chain. 


Devora Nadworney, contralto, and Her- 
bert Borodkin, violist, in program of 
Brahms’ works (Music of the Master 
series), Sunday, March 18, at 3:30 p. m., 
over WJZ. 

Lenox String Quartet, playing Beeth- 
oven’s Quartet in C Minor, Sunday, 
March 18, at 7:45 p. m., over WJZ and 
KWK. 

Mme. Ernestine Schumann Heink, con- 
tralto, assisted by Florence Hardeman, 
violinist, in Atwater Kent Hour, Sunday, 
March 18, at 9:15 p. m., over WEAF and 
Red Network. The contralto will sing 
songs by Schubert, Liszt, Schumann, 
Brahms, Chadwick and others. 


Court Woodwind Ensemble and Court 
String Quartet in program including two 
movements from Beethoven’s Quintet in 
E Flat, Handel’s “Passacaglia” and “Tres 
Lent,” from Debussy’s Quartet in G 
Minor, Sunday, March 18, at 9:30 p. m., 
over WOR and chain. 


Cathedral Hour, featuring soloists and 
orchestra, Sunday, March 18, at 10 p. m., 
over WOR and chain. 


Sigmund Romberg, composer-pianist, 
will play his own works, accompanied by 
orchestra and band, and with vocal solo- 
ists, in General Motors Family Party, 
Monday, March 19, at 9:30 p. m., over 
Red Network. 


Max Kalfus, tenor, in a program which 
includes Walter Kramers’s “Bitte” and 
other songs, Tuesday, March 20, at 7:15 
p. m., over WJZ. 

Viola Philo, dramatic soprano; Lajos 
Shuk, ‘cellist, and William Schubert, 
violist; in French program of the New 
York Edison Company “Music Map of the 
World,” Tuesday, March 20, at 8 p. m., 
over WRNY. 


Compinsky Trio, playing works of Ca- 
sello, Cassado and Ravel, Tuesday, March 
20, at 10 p. m., over WJZ and stations 
of the Blue Network. 

“L’Elisir D’Amore,” by Donizetti, pre- 
sented by the National Grand Opera En- 
semble under the -direction of Cesare 
Sodero, Wednesday, March 21, at 10:30 
p. m., over NBC Red Network. 

Schubert Centennial Program by the 
Columbia Phonograph Company, the per- 
formers including the Columbia Sym- 
phony, instrumental and vocal soloists 
and the Malkin Trio, Wednesday, March 
21, at 10 p. m., over WOR and chain. 

United States Marine Band, playing 
works by Boyer, Massenet, Herbert, God- 
frey and Hadley, Thursday, March 22, at 
7 p.m., over WJZ, WREN, WRC, WOW. 
_ Marguerite Volavy, Bohemian pianist, 
in Ampico Hour, playing the first move- 
ment of the Grieg Concerto and the Gluck- 
Friedman Ballet, Thursday, March 22, at 
8:30 p. m., over WJZ and Blue Network. 

Richard Crooks, tenor, in Maxwell 
House Hour, Thursday, March 22, at 9 
p. m., Blue Network. 

Ten Operatic selections by Continentals, 
Thursday, March 22, at 10 p. m., over 
Blue Network. 


Milan Lusk, Roumanian violinist, over 
KOA, Denver, Friday, March 23, at 8 p. 
m., Mountain Standard Time. 

_Ladislaus Kun, playing original compo- 
sitions on the cembalom; and the New 
York Philharmonic Symphonette under 
the direction of Hans Lange in White 
Rock Hour, Friday, March 23, at 8:30 
p. m., over WJZ and Blue Network. 

“Pioneers,” new title of First Perform- 
ance Hour, featuring the Blues from 
“Jonny spielt auf,” Krenek’s opera: “Solilo- 
quy for Flute and String Orchestra” by 
Bernard Rogers, with Meredith Wilson. 
flutist; and Carl Busch’s “Ballet Scene” 
with Walter Edelstein, violin; Egon Korn- 
stein, viola; and Alexander Semmler. 
piano; Friday, March 23, at 10:30 p. m, 
over WOR and chain. 


Walter Damrosch and the New York 
Symphony in RCA Hour, Saturday, March 
24, at 8 p. m., over WJZ and Blue Net- 
work. 

Serge Koussevitzky and Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Saturday, March 24, at 
8:10 p. m., over WBZ-WBZA, Boston. 


ly; but the reason for this is very obvious. 
They imbue spirituals with such sincerity 
of emotion and true understanding of their 
contents as to convey the moods directly to 
the inner consciousness of their auditors. 
Who among the audiences both visible and 
invisible didn’t tingle to the rendition 
of “Daniel” and “Joshua fit the Battle of 
Jericho?” And in “Roll the Old Chariot 
Along” deep sublimity of utterance and fer- 
vidness of spirit marked its delineation. 

An item of interest was Mr. Johnson’s 
piano opus “African Drum Dance, No. 1” 
with the composer at the keyboard. An at- 
mospheric number, it also served to disclose 
a piano tone of richness and warmth. For 
purposes of record it must be stated that his 
ancient “Under the Bamboo Tree” should 
have been reserved for Mr. Albee’s Variety 
Halls. 





Richard Crooks, (A. K. Hour, WEAF 
and Red Network, March 11). The Atwater 
Kent impresarios appear to be as resource- 
ful as those of the opera companies. When 
eleventh hour indispositions crop up they 
apparently encounter no difficulties in secur- 
ing an equally prominent personage to take 
the place of the indisposed one. Jeanne 
Gordon who was billed for this broadcast 
was compelled by illneess to retire in favor 
of Richard Crooks. So what was a loss to 
lovers of the contralto voice was the gain 
of tenor devotees. 


Mr. Crooks, save for one or two minor 
infractions (and it were finicky to mention 
them) gave a superb performance. In 
splendid voice, he sang with consummate ar- 
tistry and a most ravishing palette of colors. 
He offered a lesson in legato singing and 
conservation of breath, and proved that the 
English language is no obstacle to the art 
of song. “Una furtiva lagrima” from 
Donizetti’s “Elisir d’Amore” and “Je crois 
entendre” from Bizet’s “Pearl Fishers” were 
the arias chosen to represent the opera world. 
While among the English numbers were 
Speak’s “Sylvia” and Metcalf’s “Absent.” 
A “world premiere” of the latest print from 
Irving Berlin’s rubber stamp (this one was 
called “I Can’t Do Without You”) was pos- 
sibly accorded the only artistic moment it 
will ever enjoy by Mr. Crooks. The title 
can never be applied to the song. 

The A.K. male double octet and the or- 
chestra under the direction of Robert Hood 
Bowers were prominently present as in other 
A.K. hours. Robert Gruen was a musicianly 
accompanist. 





Alexander Thiede, Judson Symphonic 
Hour (WOR and Network, March 11). 
The Judson Symphony Orchestra not to be 
outdone by other New York orchestras has 
“gone in” for guest conductors. ‘The first 
to be so honored was Alexander Thiede of 
Philadelphia, who waved the baton of the 
Judson ensemble in this concert. Mr. 
Thiede showed himself an orthodox inter- 
preter, one who did fine work without bene- 
fit of eccentricity and whose readings offered 
no startling deviations from accepted stand- 
ards. A varied program opened with a nice 
performance of Glinka’s overture to “A 
Life for the Czar,” and included among 
others the Largo and Finale from Dvorak’s 
symphony “From the New World.” The 
conductor played the famous Largo with the 
sluggishness of tempo which in the opinion 
of this reviewer is invariably indulged by 
many of Mr. Thiede’s contemporaries. The 
Finale however was most interestingly done 
and evoked prolonged applause. 

The soloist was Alexander Semmler, who 
gave a commendable rendition of the 
Scherzo from the G Minor Concerto by 
Saint-Saéns, and who played with marked 
individuality of tone and orderly digital pro- 
ficiency. The orchestra was in complete 
sympathy with the pianist, which conse- 
quently made for a well presented perform- 
ance, 

A «mixed quartet sang the ritualistic 
sounding “By the Sea” of Augusta Holmés 
with musicianship and a refined tonal tex- 
ture and was ably supported through its 
intricacies by the orchestra 





Victor Hour (WJZ and Blue Network, 
March 8). Selections from the melodies of 
Victor Herbert were culled as material to 
exploit the talents of a number of Victor 
Company’s light opera stars, and incidentally 
to furnish acquaintance with the company’s 
recordings of and by the same. The late 
composer little dreamed how well he 
wrought to supply broadcasting material, and 
that this hour contrived to imbue overworked 
numbers with no little amount of freshness 
speaks well for the labors of his protagon- 


(Continued on page 22) 
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N OBODY 


0A) n Operatic 


F all the cogs and wheels and 
O bolts of opera, the most slighted 
and obscure is the librettist. We know 
the composers and interpreters, the 
conductors, dancers, scene-painters and 
“promoters of publicity.” But the 
librettists are, to most, less than a 


name, 

No one, they tell us, really loves a fat 
man. No one, I fear me, really loves a 
librettist. Except, of course, the happy 
Broadway type, the man (or woman) who 
conceives the stuff they sing in works 
turned out for money, not for fame. But 
that is not the kind I have in mind. I am 
thinking of the less favored and distressful 
man (or woman) who invents, adapts or 
translates “grand” opera books; the slave 
who gives ideas to the composers, or turns 
other people’s “books” into new texts. 


Who Knows? 


Tell me, off-hand, who wrote the words 
of “La Bohéme,” or “Thais” or “Aida. 
Not one in fifty knows or even cares. You 
would surprise some if you told them that 
Wagner, Charpentier and Leoncavallo had 
been their own librettists. You would 
worry them if you asked who wrote the 
“hooks” of “Falstaff,” or “Fidelio, 
“L’Amore dei Tre Re” or “Tosca.” ih : 

Yet, when we rhapsodize over “Celest 
Aida” or the “Racconto,” it seems thank- 
less, or, at least, ungracious not to enquire 
what wretched varlet hit on the words 
which gave them birth. 

For without librettists, there would be no 
operas. 

There is much talk just at present of 
helping American opera. How many realize 
that, as a first step towards that end, we 
need good librettos? ; 

We are wrangling, too, over opera in 
English. Yet what hope is there that it 
will prosper here, now that it has begun, 
unless the English words sung are well 
chosen? 


Why Puccini Idled 


I recall a chat I had one day with 
Puccini. For several years after the pro- 
duction of his “Fanciulla del West” he had 
been sitting idle, for want of a libretto 
He said that there was only one good 
librettist in all Italy—and he was a dipso- 
maniac. And, incidentally, he asked me if 
I could secure for him the right to make 
an opera out of the “Two Little Wooden 
Shoes” of “Ouida,” the poor author who 
had died, deserted and half crazed, almost 
within sight of his Torre del Lago country 
house. % ; 

The librettists with the ability to invent 
a “book” fit for “grand’ opera’ can be 
counted on one’s fingers. I could not name 
three men in this great country who could 
put any foreign “book” into the English 
one demands in opera. They are as rare 
as the proverbial black swan. So, by the 
rule which is supposed to govern commerce, 
they should be priceless. 

In point of fact, though, they are treated 
shamefully. Men like the late Meilhac and 
Halévy, the librettists of “Carmen ;” Gia- 
cosa and Illica, who co-operated on “Tosca 
and “La Boheme;” and Boito, to whom 
we owe the Italianized arrangements of 
“Falstaff” and “Othello,” have been paid 
well. But they were famous; with the ex- 
ception of Illica, long before they wrote 
librettos. Giacosa in his day was the lead- 
ing dramatist of Italy. Boito had com- 
posed his “Mefistofele,” Meilhac and Halevy 
were distinguished men of letters. Most 


lesser writers, setting aside an occasional , 


Eugéne Scribe, seemed, to the public, zeros. 
“Poets Not Needed” 

Had not Massenet, before tackling 
“Thais.” told the librettist of that rather 
third-rate work that real poets were not 
needed for librettos, and requested him to 
use prose, not verse, in adapting the legend 
of the Alexandrian courtesan to fit opera ? 

Gilbert, to be sure, for years had vied 
with Sullivan. But we are dealing with 
“grand” opera librettists, who are unloved, 
although, of course, they are not unsung. 
Miss Millay is another pleasant exception 
to the rule. Though not, in my opinion, 
a true librettist, being neither, technically 
speaking, a skilled playwright nor over- 
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By CHARLES HENRY MELTZER 


musical; she is a poet with a fondness for 
queer words, ill-suited to the requirements 
of librettos. Her very qualities at times 
defeat the purpose of an opera “book,” 
which should be clear, concise, effective, and 
singable—without strain or pain. 


“We do not want real poets,” said Mas- 
senet, whose opinion was recorded in the 
preface to the “Thais” libretto. More 
precious are the inventors of good plots, 
the writers who, without going very deeply 
into psychology, can suggest characters, and 
who can tell their story in verse or poetic 
prose. To be a librettist one should have 
a sense of rhythm, a feeling for proportion, 
some sort of logic. In other words, one 
should be musical and dramatic. And— 
though such men as Percy Mackaye and 
Brian Hooker will forget the fact—they 
should address themselves, less to the eye, 
than to the ear. 

All this is just as true of the adapters 
as of the inventors of opera “books.” And, 
in their cases, they must be linguists as 
well as dramatic, musical and rhythmic. 
No wonder that we are forced to laugh 
or sneer at most “c’rect versions” made 
in English. One clumsy word may destroy 
a lovely air One trivial phrase may kill 
a stirring scene. 

A Sobering Experience 

I wish the wits who laugh at English 
would try their hands at translating a few 
pages of “Aida” (Italian words by a poor 
rascal named Ghizlanzoni) or “Faust” (by 
those hirelings, Barbier and Carré.)  Per- 
haps the experience would sober them. 
They might find it fairly easy to trans- 
late. The test would come when they set 
their words to musical, respecting rhythms, 
meanings, shadings, pauses, rhymes. How 
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ILAN, Feb. 22.—“Salome” will be the 
A first work Richard Strauss is to con- 
duct at La Scala, where he will remain dur- 
ing the month of March. In addition to “Sa- 
lome” he will also direct “Der Rosenkava- 
lier,” “La Leggenda di Giuseppe,” and “Le 
Nozze di Figario” by Mozart, which has not 
been given in La Scala since 1904, when 
it was conducted by the late Cleofonte 
Campanini. 

For the season of the Teatro Reale dell’ 
Opera, formerly the Costanzi, the impresario, 
Ottavio Scotto, has made costly arrange- 
ments. This theatre, which was opened in 
1880 by the Maecenas hotel man, Domenico 





they would squirm. How they would 
wriggle. When they had done their job 
(and made a mess of it) they might have 
some sympathy with librettists. 

On the whole it is less hard to invent 
a libretto than to adapt an opera “book.” 
That it is vastly more amusing I feel cer- 
tain. But there is less need just at present 
of new texts for our composers to express 
than for good versions of the standard 
classic “books.” Many have been working 
on them lately, some, like Mr. Osgood, 
with success. Mr. Simon, with young 
ladies as his aids, has given us versions in 
our language of old foreign texts. I cannot 
decently say all I think and feel about Mr. 
Simon’s efforts. For “I, too, am a painter.” 
“Anch ‘io son’ pittore.” 

But there, is I hope, no obvious dis- 
courtesy in my saying that our composers 
and our singers have often been handicapped, 
like foreign composers, by wrong English 
words. 

Some Have Succeeded 


Some time ago, a contributor to the 
Musical Quarterly devoted an article to 
“translated” opera, declaring that it was im- 
possible to make decent singing versions of 
foreign librettos in our idiom. To support 
his statements, he quoted scoffingly from 
a number of writers who had tried, and 
toiled, and failed. He did not quote from 
those who had succeeded. 

Can there be a conspiracy of foreign 
singers, managers, and music publishers to 
fight opera in English? 

It is not true that foreign librettos can- 
not be Englished thoroughly. It is not 
true that, in the process of adaptation (or 
re-creation) the original rhythms must be 
distorted. It is not true that English is 
unsuited to opera. At many points, the new 
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Costanzi, enjoyed for thirty years a glorious 
activity in the musical life of Rome, when 
the greatest artists, not all of whom have 
vanished from the horizon, sang. But’ then, 
either from the crisis obtaining, or because 
of a greed for profit and a lack of scruple 
on the part of impresarios, a decline set in. 
The Fascist Government, however, has re- 
vived this institution and Rome now has a 
theatre of world importance. 

For two winters there has been no music 
in the elegant hall created by Domenico 
Costanzi. During this time the architect, 
Marcello Piacentini, has transformed the 


stage, the pit, the amphitheatre, and has 


The Chief of Government, the Ministry and Authorities in General Assist at the 
Opening of the Remodeled Constanzi Opera House in Rome, Feb. 25. The Perform- 
ance of the Evening Was “Nerone.” 
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versions of “Faust,” “Carmen” and 
“Madama Butterfly” used by the American 
Opera Company have played havoc with 
the original rhythms and meanings. But 
this may have been due to the new theory 
of the management, assuming that old 
operas should be changed and “modernized.” 
Ridiculous. 


To prove that English will fit foreign 
texts, one must demonstrate. And how can 
one do that convincingly without aural evi- 
dence? A little may, however, be ac- 
complished by giving examples of what 
seem some right equivalents for foreign 
texts, and comparing them with the vile 
English versions sold and printed by music 
publishers. 


I shall not apologize for quoting from 
my own English words made and revised 
and re-revised, and submitted by me to 
musicians for criticisms. For six long 
years now I have been working steadily on 
a new series of librettos, which, soon or 
late (and, I hope, soon) will form part of 
what is to be known as the “Edith Rocke- 
feller McCormick Edition” of librettos. If 
I could find better ones to quote from, I 
would prefer them. 


Here, for example, is my equivalent for 
a fragment of the opening lines in the 
“Spring Song,” from “Die Walkiire,” be- 
ginning in the German with ‘“Winter- 
stuerme wichen dem Wonnemond.” (My 
text appears over twenty years ago.) 


SIEGMUND 


Winter storms are still’d 
By the love-lit May; 


(Continued on page 22) 
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erected a new front entrance, so that now 
it is called the Teatro Reale dell’ Opera. 


Praise For Russians 

The Russian State Choir was heard Feb. 
10 in Milan, in the Seala Grande of the 
Conservatory. It is an organization that is 
perfect in the quality of voice and technical 
training. It may well be compared to an 
orchestra, for its choral effects are as disci- 
plined as those obtained from instruments. 
Especially admirable were the basses, who 
were quite Russian in the bordoni or drone, 
giving an illusion of the very grave note 
of the contrabass. The bianche voices were 
recognized for their excellence, for the 
gentleness of intonation, and for the beauti- 
ful shading of the pianissimi. There was 
somewhat of a mechanical effect achieved in 
certain insistent pedali. The program con- 
tained eight evening prayers from ancient 
chants, transcribed by Rachmaninoff, and 
seven popular Russian songs by Pastschenko, 
Orloff, Balakireff, Komitas, Wartaped, 
Werikivsky, Davidovsky. The latter were 
infinitely enjoyable, but the success of the 
Choir was emphatic throughout the con- 
cert. Michael Klimoff directed with a par- 
ticular demonstration of sympathy. The 
Choir was scheduled to sing in the Aug- 
usteum of Rome on Feb. 12. 

This Russian State Choir is one of the 
oldest musical institutions of Europe, hav- 
ing been organized toward the end of the 
Sixteenth Century as the court choir and 
being known as the Imperial Diaconal Choir. 
Its activities were limited to sacred songs 
and not until Peter the Great transferred 
the imperial residence to St. Petersburg, did 
the members sing profane songs. By the 
end of the Eighteenth Century the influence 
of the Court Cappella had spread its culture 
throughout Europe. Some famous com- 
posers have been members of this Choir, 
among them being Bortnjansky, Glinka, 
Lvoff, Balakireff, Rimsky-Korsakoff. Since 
1919 it has been directed by Klimoff, pro- 
fessor of the State Conservatory in Lenin- 
grad, which has carried it through the diffi- 
cult period of the revolution and maintained 
its efficiency. 

(Continued on page 23) 
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| When More Are Merrier 


HEALTHY Opposition is good for politics we 
A are told. Dictatorship in this country of oc- 
casionally democratic tendencies is not a condition 
that would be favorably regarded by the rank or 
file of voters. Yet in the arts we sometimes lean 
toward developments that have at least the color of 
monopoly. 

For many years New York has been large enough 
and sufficiently interested in symphonic affairs to 
boast of two major orchestras. We have even, as 
at the present time, housed a third large body of 
instrumental players. But now, according to writ- 
ing on the wall, the New York Philharmonic and 
New York Symphony orchestras are to be merged 
into one. 

From a financial point of view the amalgamation 
may be wise. Looked at through purely musical 
glasses, the proposed merger is not so good. Man- 
hattan has had an abundance of symphonic pro- 
grams of the highest kind, it is true; but the supply 
has not been greater than the artistic demand. <A 
curtailment of the current number of novelties and 
standard compositions would mean a corresponding 
shortage of material which is absolutely needed fot 
our cultural nourishment. 

In addition, there is the question of sane rivalry 
to be considered. It is seldom humanly possible 
for an organization or society that has no spur, other 
than its own inherent conscience, to remain on its 
toes as altertly as when it faces the challenge of con- 
tinual comparison. 

The histories of the New York Symphony and 
the New York Philharmonic are full of honor and 
distinction. Cessation of activity on the part of 
either would leave a gap in our musical life difficult, 
if not impossible, to fill. Combination of these en- 
sembles would not, could not, make up for the 
resultant loss of individuality. 

Even if a merger of this kind proved advan- 
tageous, it is exceedingly unlikely that the field 
would long remain unoccupied by other claimants to 
orchestral honors. Amalgamations often produce 
the unexpected effect of new associations springing 
into being to replace those absorbed. Already it is 
reported that the Beethoven Symphony Orchestra 
of New York, conducted by George Zaslawsky and 
giving seven concerts this season, has arranged to 
engage in twenty Carnegie Hall performances next 
year. Repression in one direction is pretty certain 
to cause a benevolent upheaval in another. 











“THE NEW ENGLAND JAW” 

6¢ qT is to my New England jaw that I owe my 

success,” said Lillian Nordica. One may sub- 
tract a percentage of the statement as extravagant, 
replacing the deduction with knowledge of other 
remarkable assets, such as personal beauty, dramatic 
sensibility and an impressive voice ; but remembering 
that Mme. Nordica was a “slow study” and that 
she would cheerfully sit up all night, if need be, to 
perfect herself in the mechanical details of a role, 
one realizes the assertion contained more than a 
modicum of truth. 

To Mme. Nordica, of course, her New England 
jaw was a symbol of energy, determination and per- 
severance, a physical indication of a study character. 
Early in life this moral force began to color her 
speech, ambitions and actions. It was when she 
was studying at the New England Conservatory of 
Music in Boston that young Lillian Norton, in com- 
pany with a group of fellow-students, heard a cele- 
brated prima donna. “Oh!” exclaimed one of them 
after the performance, “if I could ever hope to sing 
like that!” Miss Norton took a different attitude. 
“I intend to sing much better,” was her comment. 
An obstacle, to Mme. Nordica, merely represented 
something to be overcome. So rigorous was the 
training imposed on her by Cosima Wagner at Bay- 
reuth, in preparation for appearances in “Lohen- 
grin,’ that night after night, Mme. Nordica con- 
fessed, she would go to bed in a state of discourage- 
ment that prompted her to cancel the engagement ; 
but the next morning found her again in harness. 

Instances of this kind might be multiplied without 
number, not only in Nordica’s career, but in the 
artistic experiences of practically every artist who 
ever rose to eminence. Speaking of the hard work 
entailed in rehearsals and performances, Christine 
Nilsson once said: “The thing that an opera singer 
needs more than anything else is not voice, not 
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beauty, brains or talent, but sheer physical, brute 
strength.” 

Of one of Tamagno’s appearances in “Otello,” a 
member of the company wrote to a friend: “Ele 
gave a brilliant performance, which was all the more 
remarkable in view of the fact that he got up out 
of a sick bed to drive to the theater.” In later 
times there was an occasion on which the prima 
donna singing Marguerite in “Faust” stirred news- 
paper critics and her audience to more than ordinary 
enthusiasm. Only those associated with this lady 
in the opera house knew that she was _ valiantly 
fighting a weakening attack of influenza; and none 
but her maid could tell how many times she was 
revived from a fainting condition in the wings or 
in her dressing room between exits and entrances. 

Nor are singers isolated victims of circumstances 
which demand Spartan fortitude. Sir Arthur Sulli- 
van wrote some of his gayest music in hours of 
physical torment so acute that he could only crawl 

not figuratively but literally—from bed to desk to 
carry on his appointed task. 

The list might be continued indefinitely; every 
performer could tell his own story; most narratives 
are told simply to illustrate the tradition that, what- 
ever happens, ‘the show must go on.” Young artists 
on the eve of a potential career will find the “new 
England jaw” not only an asset but a necessity. 


THOSE FREE SCHOLARSHIPS FOR 
DRESDEN 
To the Editor: 

O doubt the rest of the music loving public like 
ag preety was greatly pleased to see that the 
Juilliard Foundation has announced a list of young 
American aspirants to opera fame who have been 
awarded scholarships, enabling them to go to Dres- 
den and receive operatic training in that important 
musical center. 

“Fine!” we all said. ‘‘Now the Juilliard Founda- 
tion is beginning to dg things.” 

Imagine my chagrin when on inquiring I find that 
these young people we considered so fortunate, are 
being asked if they have at least $1000 in hand to 
help pay their expenses! 

Having known the late Mr. Juilliard, I wonder 
if, his spirit having assimilated the news, his body 
has not turned over in the grave! 
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To be: 


—Entertaining and 
cover to cover. 

—Incorruptible in reading matter and trust- 
worthy in advertising. 

—Accurate in the presentation of facts and 
unbiased and authoritative in the expression 
of opinion. 

—Fearless and ancompromising without being 
intolerant. 

—Patriotic without being provincial. 

—Hospitable to all honest criticism, favorable 
or adverse. 

THESE ARE THE AIMS 
AND PRINCIPLES 
OF MUSICAL AMERICA 
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T’S late but it’s good, for Mr. Toscanini an 

Mr. Mengelberg, our two Philharmonic con 
ductors, had a little chat before the latter left fc 
Amsterdam and they wound up with a discussio 
of Beethoven symphony interpretations as M: 
Mengelberg rose to leave he held out his hand an 
remarked : 

“Sometime I hope you will have the pleasure « 
hearing my Fifth.” 

“Ah,” replied Mr. Toscanini, adding .not alt 
gether under his breath, “I didn’t know you con 
posed.” 

Did you hear the swell speech Jimmie (James 
P. Dunn) made last Friday night from a first tier 
box in Carnegie Hall when the Beethoven Syn 
phony, Mr. Zaslawsky conducting, played “We,” 
Mr. Dunn’s big toodle-oot for Lindbergh. (We 
suggest that Mr. Dunn’s next piece be entitled “©, 
Oi, Levine.”) Anyway, Mr. Dunn held up his 
majestic hand and a great silence swept over the 
bowed heads of the multitude. And then into the 
rapt upturned faces of orchestra, audience and 
Georges himself there followed a five minute speech 
on why our other two big orkesters didn’t play 
American works and how Mr. Zasslawwffsky had 
jumped into his particular niche of fame on this 
auspicious occasion by playing and, oh well, we 
didn’t like Oedipus Rex the second time we heard 


it... . but Ed Ziegler of the Met enjoyed a brai 
storm following Oedipus with a score while Mr. 
Gertrude Kappel looked over his shoulder . . . Ed 


Mrs. Kappel was 


ward wants to hear it again. 
there, too. 


ONORABLE JIMMIE WALKER, mayor of this mad 


city, attended the last performance of “Carmen” 01 
account of the tratisit problem... (that is Mrs. Bu-Bu's 
gaz, not ours) ...and so did H. T. (Hard To Please 
Parker of the Boston Transcript . and Mrs. Willie Ran 
dolph Hearst, wife of the big newspaper and magazin 
man... Oscar Fried, 215th guest conductor of the New 
York Symphony had his first shoe shine in the America 
manner on Saturday when he went to tea with Lucien Bern 
hart, the artist who made the best looking “Rem” ad 
town ... Oscar likes Moscow ... for the press notices 

. speaks no English and boasts he knows 175 ways ot 
kissing . . . giving this department exclusive rights to pub 
lish said announcement... Mr. Moriz Rosenthal entered 
a two years’ subscription to this sheet the other day and 
immediately left for Honolulu. 

Julia Hoyt, one of those “Within the Law,” went 1 
“La Rondine’s” rehearsal the other day ... but it takes 
more than one swallow to make a spring revival at th 
Met. . Henrietta Malchiel, the versatile Vanity Fai 
vamp, had a costly bag stolen containing among many othe: 
things a grand cigarette case given her by Pepy Joe Schild 


kraut ... for some reason Olin Downes of the Tim 
always looks important . at the Boston Symphony con 
certs ... but then Olin is an old cod and bean man himsel! 

and how they used to massacre his copy on the Boston 
Post... Mrs. Minette Hirsch swung a gay party for 


Corona Corona last Tuesday in da creestal rum fum da 
Reetz. .. 


ND after all the shudders at the Metropolitan and 

Polyclinic Hospital last week they found that Big 
Bouncing Baby Bohnen only had the colic... Understudy 
Ludikar is happy ‘cause he had a drate big concert dat 
on the night of “Fidelio” ... and if Bohnen hadn't com 
back Ludy would have sung in “Fidelio” instead, 

Well, the world and its wife attended zee Marta Att 
wood’s party the other night and were loud in praise o! 
zee new husband .. . this week, Horace Johnson, the Lor 
Chaney man of this sheet, was accosted as Walter Gi 
seking by five well meaning people. . T. P. O’Connor an 
Billy Guard talked about Shaw at the Met the other nigh’ 
“Well,” said Tay Pay, “litthke George Bernard came to n 
for a job some umpty odd years ago. I gave him two pound 
ten a week and mighty glad he was to get it,” 


ALTER, our favorite Battery Park pigeon, just whis 

pered that Marion Telva of the Met may or ma 
not to be engaged to the head of the Wells-Farge office | 
Mexico City, and may or may not go to live in that city, a! 
may or may not leave the opera if she does anywa 
she’s flashing a big diamond. 

We can’t get away from Attwood’s party for Walter ai 
Rosalie Kramer made one of their rare appearances of tl 
season and there was Millie Hamber, Marion and Emil 
Francis Bauer, Martha’s mother and sister from the Ba 
State, Walter Koons, Libbie Miller, Fritz Bristol, Bori 
accompanist, and Mr. and Mrs. Stuart Ross. 

Henry Cassin Becker tells us that Beethéven has writt 
a song to Babe Ruth entitled “Bambino’...the compos« 
changed his name for the occasion from Ludvig to Alber 
es George Liebling, the pianist, wants Herbert Peyse: 
N. Y. Telegram critic, to call him Uncle George 
Leonard willing? 

Mrs. Bu-Bu sends us last week's issue of a swell pap 
called Musical America with the marked news item: “Linds 
borg, Kansas—Mary Lewis has been engaged for an East: 
Sunday for the tenor solos in the annual Messiah recita 
here.” . well, the Graveure fever spreads westward. 

And it looks as if “La Rondine” was just bad enough t 
go over big. 
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Deak MusicaL AMERICA: 

I READ in your March 10 issue a brief 
despatch from Berlin concerning a 

pathetic story about the plight of Schubert’s 


relatives. The despatch 
About Schubert contained a rather broad 


Relatives and statement that “Schu- 
Their Yinances bert’s relatives, mean- 
while, continue to be 


poor—s* poor in fact that they had to 
dispose o: all relics and mementos of 
their late kinsman until today the family 
possesses nothing except an inkstand which 
Schubert used and which one of my aunts 
now holds.” 

But Christopher Hayes comes to the 
rescue with the following letter, showing 
that certain conditions are not as distress- 
ing as they seem. Here is Mr. Hayes’ cheer- 
ing news. 


New York, March 12, 1928. 
To THE Epiror or Musicat AMERICA: 

The communication from Berlin regard- 
ing the distressing poverty of Schubert's 
grandnieces, which you published last week, 
needs in some respects to be qualified. It 
seems, for instance, rather far-fetched to 
intimate that Schubert’s relatives are liv- 
ing, one and all in penury and wretched- 
ness merely because their great antecedent 
was ill paid for his music. And it fails to 
consider that the creator of “Der Er! 
konig” has surviving kin even closer than 
grandnieces, whose state is not wholly one 
of misery. 

When I was in Vienna in the summer 
of 1923 L learned from the caretaker of the 
Schubert birthplace and museum, near 
Dobling, that the nieces of Schubert still 
lived in the Austrian capital or in the 


suburbs. One of these, Emma, was the 
daughter of Schubert’s favorite brother, 
Ferdinand. Another was Frau Anna Sieg- 


mund, whose father was Schubert’s brother 
Andrea. The third and oldest, the only 
one whose address the caretaker knew, was 
Wilhelmine Hafbauer, daughter’ of Schu- 
bert’s idolized half-sister, Jasefa. Wil 
helmina, I was assured, lived in the Hain 
burgerstrausse, and could be seen by any- 
one who took the trouble to look her up. 

The MHainburgerstrausse is a shabby 
neighborhood; which might in a way be 
compared to our Banks Street or Charles 
Street. Wilhelmina lives in a_ back-fac- 
ing ground floor apartment with her 
daughter and her grandson, a bright and 
intelligent boy who must be about nin 
teen today, plays piano well, and speaks a 
fluent English. The apartment itself, looks 
cheap, dusty, run down, but by no means 
squalid. It is not the dwelling of peopl 
reduced to abject beggary. 

I found Frau Wilhelmina a gentle, lov 
able, naive, but surprisingly alert old 
lady, who persisted in regarding the un 
solicited visit by a total stranger as some- 
thing of an honor, and who was incredibly 
thrilled by the thought that Schubert's 
music should be cultivated and loved in a 
place so remote as America! Frau Hafbauer 
never knew her glorious uncle, as she was 
not born until thirteen years after his 
death, but from her mother’s lips she had 
gathered reminiscences so endearing and 
profuse, that the bond of kinship existed for 
her more strongly than it often does with 
the furthering agency of daily contact. 

Frau Hofbauer, though never precisely 
affluent, did not spend her life in poverty. 
Her husband was a fairly noted teacher and 
earned a decent living. He died long before 
the war. Of her younger cousin, Emma, 
Frau Hofbauer knew nothing except that 
she lived in want. But, for that matter, 
those of Schubert’s kin who are nearest re- 
lated by blood, have been the very ones who 
have drifted farthest apart through the 
years. 

If, as your correspondent relates, Schu 
bert’s relatives have had to dispose of all 
relics and mementos of their great kinsman 
until only an inkstand is left, I take it that 
Wilhelmina, if still alive, must have fallen 
upon evil days within the past few years. 
In 1923 she still had Schubert’s mirror (an 
oval contraption in a frame of tarnished 
silver) and the bronze bust—a terrible affair 
—which had surmounted his tombstone in 
the old Wahringer Cemetery. 

I received a long and friendly letter from 
Frau Hofbauer the winter following m 
visit. Passing through Vienna the summer 
before last, I called on the old lady once 
more, half afraid to hear that she might 
have passed on in the meantime, or suc- 
cumbed to the stress of Austrian financial 
conditions. I learned from the janitress 
of the tenement, on the contrary, that the 
old lady, in the best of health, had gone with 
her daughter and grandson on a summer va 
cation to Italy. 

Yours very ruly, 


CHRISTOPHER HAyeEs. 
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LAYING at the White House has a 
charm all its own due to the mellow- 
ness of the presidential visage playing across 
the audience, says Ruth Breton, the admir- 
able violinist, who was summoned to play 
in the last White House musicale. 
“Although pomp and ceremony surround 
the affair from the moment one meets the 
first phalanx of gleaming aides to the mo- 
ment one is ushered into 
A Lesson in White the final limousine, ade- 
House Musicale quate and _ unremittent 
Etiquette coaching make a White 
House recital a magnifi 
cently comfortable occasion,” she goes on 
record as remarking. 
Miss Breton was met at the train and 


.\ 
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formidable person, meeting him dispelled the 
idea completely. It was like meeting a 
favorite uncle.” 

* * * 


HAT Henry Ford did for automobiles 
the National Association of Musical 
Instruments and Accessories Manufacturers 


is now doing for the 
Look for mellow-toned, throbbing 
The Silver ukulele, your Mephisto 
Lining learned with  atsonish- 


ment this week, and fur- 
is going to be done for the 
guitar, the mandolin and the banjo, and 
after that’s finished, possibly _ piccaloes, 
trombones and maybe even tenors. It all 


thermore, it 
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WHEN BUFANO PULLS THE STRINGS 


Also When Our Caricaturist Pulls Her Pen. 


When These Two Things Happen 


Simultaneously, if Not Together, the Impression of Mr. Bufano, Whose First Name 

Is Remo and Who Directs the Life-size Puppets Booked by the League of Com- 

posers to Appear in “El Retablo” on March 25 (in New York) Is Likely to Be 
Something Like That Seen Above. 


escorted first to the hotel and later to the 
White House. 

“The Lieuenant who was first aide to mr 
was determined that I should mind my p's 
and q’s, so he kept coaching me continually. 
I must enter on his arm, carrying my violin 
and bow in the other hand... I must first 
bow to the President, then to the other 
guests.... When I had finished my first 
group, I must bow to the President again, 
and again to the audience, but must not leave 
the platform until he, my aide. was at my 
side to escort me from the presence... I 
must not play an encore, however insistent 
the applause might be, until I had been es- 
corted from the room and re-summoned by 
presidential request.” The President’s desire 
for an encore is conveyed by some secret 
signal, pre-arranged, and is relayed via four 
secretaries and aides to the concertmaster, 
who then asks the artist to reappear, we are 
informed. 

“When the program is finished, the Presi- 
dent rises and vou are taken forward to 
meet him. Again the aide tells you to 
address him as ‘Mr. President’—never 
‘President Coolidge’—and to say you are 
either ‘delighted’ or ‘charmed’ to meet him.” 

As to ker host himself—“If I ever thought 
from his pictures that the President was a 


harks back to a Mr. H. C. Lomb of Elm- 
hurst, I. 1. chairmen of the committee of 
standardization, whose untiring efforts 
trough three years has brought about the 
lust case on record of a musical instru- 
ment’s being effectively, completely and 
totally standardized, and it all means that 
the ukulele, brown sheep of the musical 
family, has broken into the social register 
at last and te Arrived. 

‘lhe ukuicle is of uncertain parentage. 
For years she has been shunned by the 
artists, avoided by the elite and blackballed 
by the encylclopaedias, who point out with 
asperity that while everyone kw she had 
been mothered by the Hawaiian race, from 
whence she derived the freely translated 
name of “Jumping Fla,” nobody really 
knew much about her father. Some said 
she was a sport from a family of tar>- 
patch fiddles, themselves of unsavory origin, 
while others said that like Topsy, she “just 
grew.” The most reasonable theory seemed 
to be that she was the child of Manuel 
Nufiez, a Portuguese of Hawaiian residence, 
but he is dead now and let the dead past 
bury its dead, or words to that effect. 

At any rate, the ukulele is no longer 
made in various sizes, appearances and 
musical potentialities. All her kin, manu- 
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factured in compliance with the regulations 
adopted by the Association, will have not 
less than twelve frets, be arched through 
the back, have a body of not less than two 
inches in depth at the lower bout, be lined 
internally and have a sound hole trimmed 
with celluloid or inlaid purfling. 

Of course there will be some bootlegging 
of cheap ukuleles not conforming with the 
high-brow specifications outlined by the 
Association—the public is warned—and as 
far as the legal aspects are concerned there’s 
nothing to be done but wait for a just 
providence to strike the offenders down, 
but if in your travels you chance to buy 
an instrument with twelve frets, an arched 
back and lined belly, you will now at least 
have the satisfaction of knowing that you 
have gotten an honest-to-goodness Hawatian 
Uukulele—made, possibly, in Hoboken, New 
Jersey. 

* * * 


S OMETHING new and different at last! 
\)J Was have had costume recitals from 
all the “diseuses” in the country, and wit- 
nessed those affairs in the 
course of which the per- 
former changed her cos- 
tume between every in- 
terpretation in order to 
rouse more appropriate national feelings in 
us for the folk songs she happened to be 
singing (it was usually a “she,” by the way.) 
But here comes a pianist who believes in 
the spiritual connection between clothes, their 
color and line, and the music she is playing. 
We shall let the dispatch from the World’s 
Paris Bureau which appeared in that morn- 
ing sheet one day this week, tell you about it 
in detail: 

“American women’s infiuence on fashions 
in France is again illustrated by the atten- 
tion paid by Paris couturiers to an innovation 
by the pianist Miss Margaret Shotwell at 
Cannes, 

Miss Shotwell at her last recital wore a 
different dress with every piece she played. 
Paris dress designers are busy on special 
creations for other artists, but the artists 
have not yet made up their minds whether 
to follow the American’s example. They 
admit it is a good idea to have a dress in 
harmony with the music. 

Miss Shotwell’s gowns are described here 
as “a white gown of flowing lines for a 
Chopin sonata, a golden brown dress with 
brilliantly colored plumes for modern com- 
posers, another of silver rose silk and white 
plumes for Liszt, and one of a dull, glowing 
color for a Chopin group. 

The pianist says she obtains added power 
in knowing her garb harmonizes with the 
music, and gets a rest while changing her 
costume. She admits her wardrobe may be- 
come heavy as her programs grow, but says 
she will stick to the idea.” 


Something New 
And Something 
Very Old 


* * &* 


1 INCE acquiring a radio set I have found 
S many new worries. Fine programs from 
several stations often are on the air at the 

same time, and _ this 

Radio and causes much perplexity. 
Those Conflicting Recently there were three 
Programs conflicting broadcasts I 

desired to hear. A con- 
cert orchestra with soloists, the New York 

Philharmonic Orchestra and the Delaney- 
Heeney boxing battle were all interlaced and 
I was much beset as to which one to attend. 
You know I enjoy a good prize fight on 
occasions. However a flip of the coin finally 
decided in favor of the concert orchestra 
(with soloists) but my heart was somehow 
with the slug fest. As the program pro- 
gressed there persisted in intruding in my 
mind a picture of crowds and a glaring 
canvassed ring in which two men were bat- 
tling for honor and gold. I longed to turn 
the dial and hear the shouts of the mob, but 
remained facing the music. 

Halfway through the hour, however, WJZ 
the station to which I was giving my atten- 
tion (and a most altruistic one) obviated 
the dilemma. The preliminaries had termin- 
ated sooner than expected by virtue of 
quick knockouts and this brought the big 
bout around earlier than anticipated. So 
the orchestra was muted as far as the New 
Ycrk station was concerned and the fistic 
ertcounter sent out to an eager city. High 
art gave way to grunts and the sounds of 
leathery impacts. But art was not entirely 
neglected for there is no gainsaying that 
pugilists are artists in their own field, 
and, in the minds of the broadcasters, ap- 
parently of m@gfe interest unfortunately than 
musicians. 

Opines your 


~—— 
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Sketch by Wesley Morse 


OUISE 








erch 


Soprano 


METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY 


Another Distinguishing Achievement in the Career of This Young 
American Prima Donna—Her Singing of the Princess in 
“Coq d’Or,” Miss Lerch’s Fourth Famous Role at 
the Metropolitan Opera This Season, 

March 2, 1928 


“Miss Lerch is entirely competent to perform this 
difficult task (the Princess in ‘Coq d’Or’), for her voice 
has an even scale and a tonal quality which is adult and 
not without color. Her phrasing was careful and her 
diction often a model of clarity—she came off with 
honors.” —New York Herald Tribune. 


“Miss Lerch despatched the tricky chromatic music 
in able style, with a true, agile and charming voice.”— 
Richard Stokes, New York Evening World. 


“Miss Lerch sang in a flexible, beautifully placed 
voice.”—New York World. 


“Louise Lerch made her first appearance as the 
Princess in ‘Coq d’Or’ at the Metropolitan last night 
creating a favorable impression by her singing of the 
difficult music of the role which Mme. Galli-Curci, 
Marion Talley and others have made famous.”— 
New York Times. 


Season 1928-1929 Now Booking 


———_———— 


STEINWAY HALL Concert Management PACKARD BUILDING 


saa Wiki ARTHUR JUDSON 


PHILADELPHIA 


KNABE PIANO 
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Gold Leaves Are 


Given Paderewski 


MILWAUKEE, March 14.—Milwaukee Po- 
lish sorieties, intensely proud of their artist 
and countryman, Ignace Jan Paderewski, 
presented hjm with a testimonial in the form 
of a panel of velvet inscribed with a lyre, 
surrounded by eighteen leaves of solid gold. 

The presentation was made by Joseph 
Domachowski, president of the Polish As- 
sociation of America. Others who took part 
in the ceremony were A. J. Lukaszewski, 
Joseph Gronczewski, John Marmurowicz, 
Mrs. Barbara Kluczynska and Joseph Karas. 

Each of the gold leaves is inscribed with 
the name of the individual or society which 
made the gift, most of the leaves being 
provided by various Polish organizations. 
Paderewski, in accepting the gift, said that 
much of his success in helping to free Po- 
land and establish the republic, was due to 
the loyal co-operation and support of Polish- 
Americans. 

Recital 

The presentation followed one of the most 
impressive recitals of the year, given by 
Paderewski in the Auditorium under the 
management of Marion Andrews. The con- 


Impressive 


cert lasted for three hours, and at the end 
of that time the stage was flanked by a 
milling mass of admirers who still clam- 


ored for more encores. 
in their 
artist. 

With scarcely a pause, Paderewski tossed 
off Schumann’s Symphonic Etudes, Beetho- 
ven’s Sonata in C Sharp Minor and a mass- 
ive group of Liszt transcriptions of Schu- 
bert songs. All of these were delivered with 
tremendous fire and energy. Chopin num- 
bers were supplied the usual gracious style. 
Liszt’s Second Rhapsody led to encores al- 
most without number. 


Many climbed chairs 
eagerness to get near the great 


C. D. SKINROOD. 

Through an error, Oscar Ziegler was given 
credit for playing the Bloch Viola Suite at 
the New School for Social Research, New 
York, Feb. 24, although Samuel Reichmann 
actually played it. 
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(Continued from page 1) 
expensive institution. Representatives of 
both societies stated that an official an- 
nouncement would soon be forthcoming. 

The N. Y. Telegram’s account of this 


reported union is herewith printed in full: 
Orchestras to Unite 


Reports current last season that the Phil- 
harmonic Society of New York and the 
Symphony Society of New York would 
join forces were, it seems, forerunners of a 
union just brought about between the two 
oldest and most prominent orchestral or- 
ganizations of this city. 

Unless some unsuspected obstacle should 
abruptly obtrude itself, the present season 
is the last of the Symphony Society, iden- 
tified here with Walter Damrosch and Harry 
Harkness Flagler, which has recently finish- 
ed celebrating its semi-centenary. Another 
season is to witness its financial and man- 
agerial amalgamation with the Philharmonic 
into a single great orchestral society. 

This union, which is said to be due in 
part to the increase of the minimum or- 
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Corinne Moore Lawson 
of Cincinnati Is Dead 


CINCINNATI, March 14.—Corinne Moore 
Lawson, for many years prominent in Cin- 
cinnati’s musical and social spheres, an ac- 
tive worker in club and civic affairs gen- 
erally, died in Christ Hospital March 9, 
after an operation for appendicitis. 

Mrs. Lawson was a distinguished soprano, 
and in the ’eighties and ‘nineties was soloist 
at five May Festivals. She had concertized 
extensively throughout the United States 
and in Europe. Mrs. Lawson also won re- 
nown in the realm of composition and was 
particularly known for her excellent Negro 
spirituals and songs of that nature. Her 
“Lazy Song” is in the répertoire of many 
singers today. 

Training for a professional career was re- 


CUCHUOTDETTEO NUDE NonPeRNED rr PES 


: New Y ork Orcusstrasto Unrre. 


Tr 1 ngiin 


chestral salary from $75 per week to $90, 
recalls the absorption a few years ago of 
the National Symphony Orchestra by the 
Philharmonic. But it is understood that 
few, if any, of the players of the existing 
New York Symphony will be taken over 
into the Philharmonic orchestra. 

Thus an orchestra of rank will be left 
practically intact, a candidate for new back- 
ers and conductors. This state of affairs 
lends substance to the rumors that a per- 
manent orchestra is soon to be added to the 
equipment of the Society of the Friends of 
Music, which has long had its own chorus— 
an orchestra which Artur Bodanzky, since 
1915 one of the conductors of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company and for a time a 
conductor of the National Symphony, will 
direct. 

The Friends of Music are also contemplat- 
ing the erection of a temple of musical art 
which shall solve some of the practical prob- 
lems attendant upon giving fine concerts by 
providing a handsome revenue from the rent 
of studios and offices located under its hos- 
pitable roof. 





ceived by Mrs. Lawson at the College of 
Music of Cincinnati, where she studied sing- 
ing with the late B. W. Foley. Mrs, Law- 
son was the wife of Fenton Lawson, Cin- 


cinnati manufacturer, and lived at 1945 
Madison Road, East Walnut Hills. She is 


survived by her husband, 
Mrs. Arthur Burh, and a 
Lawson, both of this city. 


by a daughter, 
son, Frank H. 
G. D. G. 


Charlotte Lund, contralto, will be solo- 
ist for a Knights of Columbus meeting in 
Brooklyn March 25, beginning her spring 
course of opera recitals at the Academy of 
Music, Brooklyn, April 19 and 30. 


HARTFORD, ConN.—The Wesleyan Glee 
Club sung at the Rotary Club luncheon in 
the Hotel Bond on March 5, directed by 
Edward F. Zanbin. 
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Kansas City Goes 
to Fine Concerts 


Ensemble and _ Individual Items 
Form Programs Given With 
General Success 


Kansas City, Mo., March 14.—The Kan- 
sas City Chamber Music Training School, N. 
De Rubertis, director, presented fifteen ad- 
vanced students in a_ highly creditable 
chamber concert on Feb. 25 in the Balti- 
more Hotel. 

Well balanced ensemble was achieved in 
numbers by Mozart and Bach, arranged by 
Mr. De Rubertis. Saint-Saéns’ Septet, for 
piano, trumpet and strings, was given with nice 
effect; Lucile Vogel-Cole played the piano 
and Robert Lee Mills, the trumpet. Playing 
the Mozart-Saar Suite from Serenade No. 
7, Thaddeus Head and Marie De Rubertis, 
from the Richard Canterbury studios, added, 
as duo-pianists, to the excellent impression 
created earlier in the season. Mrs. Cole 
was at the piano in the final number, Cole- 
ridge-Taylor’s Divertissement and gave, 
with the ensemble, a distinguished perform- 
ance. Mr. De Rubertis was recalled a num- 
ber of times by a large audience. 


High Choral Ideals 


The Hayden Male Chorus, with John R. 
Jones, as director and Richard Canterbury, 
as accompanist and soloist, gave a program 
in the First Christian Church, Feb. 21. 

The Mu Phi Epsilon Sorority presented 
Laura Townsley McCoy, soprano, and Al- 
berto Salvi, harpist in a program in the 
Hotel President, Feb. 27. Miss McCoy’s 
lyric voice and fine interpretive gifts were 
particularly pleasing in a Jenny Lind group. 
Mr. Salvi gave generously of his extensive 
répertoire. He proved one of the few vir- 
tuosi who can effectively lift the harp from 
the ensemble group to solo distinction. 
Leith Stevens played fine accompaniments 
for Miss McCoy. A group of songs, with 
Mr. Salvi’s harp accompaniments’ were 
warmly received. Horner-Witte Concert 
Bureau were managers. 


BLANCHE LEDERMAN. 








N. Y. World: 


N. Y. Times: 


Telegraph: 


Herald Tribune: 


American: 


ones of her profession. 


Berlin (Der Deutsche): 


virtuosi. 


Appears as fulfledged artist. 
stopping and passage work. 


The Hague (Nieuwe Courant): 
She is a violinist who can maintain her standing among the great 


Ease of execution and rare depth of feeling. 


Such understanding of values that we must stamp her as one of 
the most promising of native fiddlers. 


An unusually smooth and eloquent tone. 


A violinist who combines intelligence with ability. 


A violinist who should be reckoned among the foremost women 





Management; 








Strong clean bowing, double- 


BARBARA LULL 


In American Winter 1928-29 
In Europe Spring 1929 


BOGUE-LABERGE, Inc., 130 West 42nd Street, New York C 
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NEW YORK TIMES 


HIS new organization, 
absolutely new to American concert 


musical standards are of the very highest; t 
original arrangements they use, their extraor 


the listeners along.” 


No music has ever been so popular with the American people as the m 
4 2 2 c ” 
“Dixie” to the latest collection of Spirituals and “Blues, the interest in t 


The New York critics who covered their first recital on ren we - 
“down south” quality, their remarkable diction and ecrmanonty ey? m. Typic 
original clippings. The success with the audience was so great tha 


March 20th. 


ir wi ; ions. 
This Choir will unquestionably become one of the great concert attract 
of really enjoyable entertainment and universa 


a mixed Negro Choir, sings the old-fashioned, befo 


4 ec >> 
audiences. ‘They are not in any sense coon shouters” or 


re-the-war, melodies in a style and manner 


Their 


“jubilee singers.” 


heir voices have the fresh and natural beauty of the Negro at his best. The wonderful 


NEW YORK SUN, THURSDAY, MARCH 1, 








Negro Choir at Pythian Temple 





Hall Johnson’s New Organization Presents 








HALL JOHNSON CHOIR 
SHOWS FINE BALANCE 


Program of Negro Songs Dating 
Back to Slave Days Is Given 
at Pythian Temple. 








Hall Johnson conducted a ‘“‘camp 
meeting’’ chorus of twenty voices, 
newly organized here and named 
after its leader the Hall Johnson 
Negro Choir, in a public concert 
last night at the new Pythian Tem- 
ple in West Seventieth Street. An 


audience that filled the exquisite lit-| 
tle hall, copied from a ballroom of; 


Versailles, listened with delight to 
& program of twenty songs dating 
back to slave days. The devotional 
airs were interrupted midway for a 
gToup of work songs and negro reels, 
while the four pauses in the evening 
earned recalls and encores. 

American negro “spirituals,”’ sung 
in the spirit of their own first sing- 
ers, are rarely presented with the 
fidelity that marked this ensemble, 
many of whom in turn carried the 
leading airs to accompaniment of the 
chorus. Such. were bert Ecton in 
the antiphonal ‘“‘Come Here, Lord,” 
and Arthur Porter in the lively “‘How | 
Long De Train Bin Gone,’’ while 
Mrs. W. P. Mays added a searching 
note of individual fervor to the re- 
frain of ‘‘Fix Me, Jesus.”’ 

In natural harmony of humble re- 
ligious expression, as in spontaneous 
attack, dying pianissimo and, above 
all, communicative diction, the com- 
_ chorus distinguished itself and 
ts leader, recalling a former genera- 
tion’s first vivid pression of the 
old-time Fisk Quartette. A spedial 
word should be said, too, far the bal- 
ance of voices, the deep, sustained 
basses being audible ax a strand in 


Varied Program. at Concert. 





in the Pythian Temple. 





By W. J. HENDERSON. 
Hall Johnson’s Negro Choir gave a concert last evening 
This is the new organization whose 
professed purposes are not in the well-worn path. Mr. 
Johnson, who is an educated musician, evidently feels that 
negro song jis in danger of too much sophistication through 
its artificial practice by the white man: 
clarity of diction and a fair precision of attack no attempt 
is made to secure a perfect choral ensemble as generally 


“Beyond adequate 


} accepted. We believe that this enables us to preserve an 
} emotional content that- would be lost by greater refinement 


of method.” 

This information concludes the 
succinct set of notes in last evening’s 
program. Mr. Johnson further en- 
lightens us by telling us that. negro 
singing is essentially group singing 
and therefore he employs a choir a 
little larger than the familiar quar- 
tet. His list of songs was not con- 
fined to the sadly overtrained spirit- 
uals, but contained also work and 
social songs. The former are songs 
made by the slaves to lighten their 
labors—a type of folk song created 
the world over—and the latter the 
ditties of the negro’s brief periods 
of recreation. 

Whether the slaves knew it or not, 
they produced folk songs in the va- 
rious types common to Russian and 
other nationalistic music. The 
negro was unable to dissociate much 
of his lyric utterance from feligious 
thought and his work songs fre- 
quently are echoes of “Go Down, 
Moses.”” ‘There was one last night 
which reeked of the ever present 
appetite. It was called “My Baby 
Loves Short’nin’ KFread,”” and it 
brought with it mernories of the old 
“hoe down.” 





musical fabric of singular power of 
emotional appeal, | 


SECOND N. Y. RECITAL, TOWN HALL, MARCH TWENTIETH 


) Mr. Johnson’s choir has been 








taught to sing the songs of its peo- 
ple as negroes sing them when they 
do it spontaneously. There is ebul- 
lient energy and swift reaction to 
the melodic pattern in every deliv- 
ery. These colored brothers and ais- 
ters let loose their voices with few 
reservations and with revelations of 
deep personal interest. They use the 
true negro portamento, which some 
musicologists suspect was the origin 
of jazz; and. when a brother lifts 
up his voice in solo-like ‘‘de ole class 
leader,’’ he does it so that you are 
sure to hear him and know what he 
is saying. 

The choir has attained the qualities 
which the conductor has set forth as 
desirable, and its intonation pos- 
sesses just that shade of inac- 
curacy that adds a pungency to the 
group singing of: colored folk. The 
snappy rhythms: of the songs are 
outlined with sharpness and that in- 
exorable beat which the white man 
does not always preserve, bécause he 
has learned to indulge in accelerandi 
and ritardandi, is steadily held. On 
the whole, this choir gives a char- 
acteristic and interesting entertain- 


dinary diction and above all the old camp meeting fervor and emotion “fairly sweep 


€ ” 
usic of the southland. From “Suwanee River” and 
his beautiful music has been general and wides; read. 


ne with the other in praising their authentic 


| criticisms are reproduced direct froin the 
t immediately Town Hall was engaged for another recita: on 


It possesses that rare and popular combination 
| appeal, together with the highest musical accomplishment. 
> 


| 
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“They sing with fine precision, beautiful 
tone quality, and above all, with a deep 
sweeps the 


inner emotion which fairly 
| listeners along.” 


WALTER DAMROSCH. 


“The genuine fervor with which they 
sing Spirituals and the fact that their 
sincerity is backed up by excellent voices, 
| expertly trained and a really remarkable 
| sense of intonation, makes them a small | 
| chorus that I remember with pleasure and | 

hope to have a chance to hear again.” 

DEEMS TAYLOR. 














HERALD TRIBUNE, 











TO LOCAL CONCERT MANAGERS: 


Circle 7186, I would like to have you as my gtest to hear this wonderful Choir. 


in New York who could hear the Ghoir for you, just wire us the name and address and we will extend an invitation to 
them in your name.—Wiltiam C. Gassner. 


If you are going to be in New York on March 20th and will telephone my office, 
Or, if you have a representative living 


ment. It will probably be heard — and. stimulating to ‘Gotham 
again in the near future, rdened ears. M. W, 
| 
NATIONAL MANAGEMENT—Wm. C. Gassner, The Concert Guild, 
Steinway Hall, New York, N. Y. 
TOUR MANAGEMENT in New England and Eastern New York—Alber- 
Wickes Bureau, Little Bldg., Boston, Mass. 
Western New York, West Virginia, Ohio, Indiana and Michigan— 
Louis J. Alber, 3608 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 





Johnson’s Negro Choir 
Pleases Concert Audience 





Program Includes Twenty Songs 


and Spirituals, Many Familiar 

A concert last night in the audi- 
torium of the Pythian Temple, on West 
Seventieth Street, by Hall Johnson's 
Negro Choir proved one of the most in- 
teresting events on the evening's sched- 
ule. 

These twenty mixed voices are ad- 
mirably tuned and preserve their fine 
individual quality as well as their com- 
mon racial. endowment of a sort. of 
eerie, piercing resonance not in the 
least dependent on volume. It is an 
ensemble most perfectly suited to the 
reproduction of the old camp-meeting 
fervor and emotion, as well as a poly- 
phonal publication of the traditional) 
songs and hymns themsélves. 

They have a phenomenal sense of 
rhythm, much of which on last eve- 
ning’s program was syncopated and in- 
tricate; their diction is uncannily clear 
and their attack precise and spirited. 

Mr. Johnson is to be congratulateg 
not only on his finished product but 
for the basic idea upon which he works, 
excluding whenever possible the pol- 
ished and sophisticated form of en= 
semble singing ard preserving so au- 
thentically and carefully this signifi- 
cant form of American folk music. The 
‘Program included about twenty songs 
and spirituals, many of them familiar; 
others which, if this choir has the suc- 
cess it deserves, soon will be. All of 
the words were printed for the benefit 


‘of the audience, with brie< and expert 
comment on the spirit and content of 
each. 

Solo voices were for the most part ex- 
cellent and appropriate, if unconven- 
tional. Particularly striking waa the 
contralto of Mrs. Willie Mays, which 
had a primitive, tribal, wailing note 
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Placement Work 
Done at Eastman 


*. ** 


Rocnester, N. Y., Ma. 3 1.—The East- 
man School of Music has established a 
placement bureau organized by Arthur See, 
secretary. 

This bureau is found advisable because 
of the many applications made by educa- 
tional institutions throughout the country 
for graduates of the Eastman School, who 
are competent to fill positions as teachers, 
or to conduct varied musical enterprises. 
An increasing number of such applications 
calls for the services of musicians of prac- 
tical experience, as well as for members of 
the graduating classes, it is stated. 

The growing demand on the Eastman 
School for its former students and for its 
graduates of the coming year, and the plainly 
evident advisability of close knowledge by 
the Eastman School of the positions held 
and success achieved by its graduates, led 
Mr. See to send a questionnaire to all the 
graduates of the school, asking for the de- 
sired information. 

A Satisfying Number 

The Eastman School is but seven years 
old; the number of its graduates is small 
in comparison with that of older institu- 
tions. But questionnaires were sent to 125 
graduates, a number satisfying to the school 
directorate in consideration of the fact that 
these graduates have completed a full four- 
year course in music education of a high 
standard of requirement, rigorously main- 
tained. One primary motive of this school 
is to act as an infivence for the raising 
of standards in music education, in music 
appreciation and public taste for music; it 
desires to make its graduates, one and all, 
agents for the raising of standards, inde- 
pendent of their occupation as teachers, crea- 
tive musicians, or laymen. 

Many Reply 

Responses to the questionnaire have been 
received from a majority of graduates. It is 
learned that these are successfully at work 
in educational institutions in ten states, wide- 
ly scattered from coast to coast, in Nova 
Scotia and inf Egypt; this summary does 
not include former students who are pur- 
suing post-graduate study in this country or 
abroad. It is also stated that the satisfac- 
tory work done by former Eastman School 
students in educational institutions is acting 
as an influence in bringing more requests 
from such institutions for musicians to fill 
vacancies. 

The placement bureau, Mr. See announces, 
will recommend the former students re- 
garded as best qualified by experience and 
capacity to fill the requirements mentioned. 
It will act in the mutual interests of its 
graduates and of those who seek them for 
positions. The present difficulty to be met 
is the finding of graduates available for 
the positions offered; demand at present is 
in excess of supply. 

Li 
= > 
Arbos to Offer 
TS mh ry _99 
3 “First ‘Times 

Enrique Fernandez Arbos, conductor of 
the Madrid Symphony Orchestra, will as- 
sume the direction of the New York Sym- 
phony Orchestra following Oscar Fried’s 
final New York concert in Mecca Audi- 
torium on the afternoon of Sunday, March 
18. Fried’s program will include Brahms 
Symphony No. 1 in C Minor, Stravinsky's 
“L’Oiseau de Feu” and Ravel’s “Daphnis et 
Chloé.” 

Arbos will remain as guest conductor until 
the close of the season, April, conducting 
five concerts. They are scheduled for Thurs- 
day afternoon, March 22, in Carnegie Hall; 
Saturday afternoon, March 24, in Brooklyn; 
Sunday afternoon, March 25, in Mecca Au- 
ditorium; Friday evening, March 30, in 
Carnegie Hall, and Sunday afternoon, April 
1, in Mecca -Agditorium. 


Spanish Compositions 








Three Spanish composers are represented 
on the program which marks the American 
conductoral début of Mr. Arbos. He will 
give the first American performances of 
Ernesto Halfter’s Sinfonietta and his own 
orchestral transcription of “La Féte Dieu a 
Seville” and “Triana” by Albeniz. Manuel 
de Falla’s ballet-pantomime, “El Amor 
Brujo,” also will be played. The program, 
which will be repeated the next Sunday also 
contains the “Brandenburg” Concerto in G 
Minor by Bach, and Strauss’ “Don Juan.” 

Arbos’ engagement with the New York 
Symphony will bring to a close a season 
during which the orchestra has had eight 
guest conductors—two of them substituting 
for Walter Damrosch during his recent ill- 
ness. 


Walter Damrosch, Maurice Ravel and 
Oscar Fried, Three Guest Conductors of 
the New York Symphony. 





Arkansas Girl Wins 

Jonesporo, Ark. March 15.—Adelaide 
Rogers of Honesboro, contralto, was unani- 
mously chosen winner of the vocal contest 
held by the State Junior Music Clubs at 
the Biennial of the Arkansas State Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs March 1 and 2. Miss 
Rogers is a student of William Z. Fletcher 
of the State A. and M. College in Jones- 





Mannes Concerts 


Another rare evening of chamber music 
was offered in the David Mannes Music 
School when the Lenox String Quartet, as- 
sisted in one work by Frank Sheridan, pre- 
sented a program on March 5 in the artist 
recital series given annually at the School. 

The program opened with a performance 
of César Franck’s Quintet for piano and 
strings, played by Messrs. Wolfinsohn, Ide- 
ler, Borodkin, Stoeber and Sheridan. Er- 
nest Bloch’s “Paysages” with its three 
pieces, “North,” “Alpestre,” and “Tonga- 
tabo” was heard next and, in conclusion, 
the Haydn Quartet in G, Op. 77, No. 1. 
An audience made up largely of musicians 
heard the program in the intimate recital 
hall. This was thes second concert in the se- 


ries. The third will be a two-piano re- 
cital by Frank Sheridan and Leopold 
Mannes. 


Museum Concerts 


The March series of symphony concerts 
under David Mannes given for the tenth 
year in the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
began with the program of Saturday night, 
March 3, played for an audience of 7,000. 
A classic work unheard in former years at 
the Museum and placed on this program 
was Vivaldi’s D Minor Concerto Grosso 
for strings. The symphony was “From 
the New World” of Dvorak. Other works 


15 


Prove Attractive 


lini” Overture, the Liszt Hungarian Rhap- 
sody No. 1, Debussy’s “Afternoon of a 
Faun,” the Strauss waltz, “Tales from the 
Vienna Woods,” and the Bacchanale from 
Saint-Saans’ “Samson and Delilah.” 

The program of March 10 included ex- 
cerpts from “Lohengrin,” “Die Walkiire,” 
“GOtterdammerung” and “Tristan and 
Isolde.” On the first part of the program 
Tchaikovsky’s “Pathétique” Symphony was 
played, preceded by the Gluck Overture, 
“Iphigenia in Aulis.” The four March 
concerts are provided for by a grant from 
the Juilliard Musical Foundation. 

No tickets of admission are required for 
the symphonic concert, conducted by Mr. 
Mannes, to be given in the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art on Saturday evening, 
March 17.. The program, which begins at 
8 o'clock, is as follows: Overture, “Ana- 
créon,” Cherubini; Symphony No. 3, Gluck; 
Introduction to Act III, “Lohengrin,” Wag- 


ner; Andantino from Quaret, Debussy; 
Fugue for strings, Bach; Suite, “Mother 
Goose,” Ravel; Tango, Albeniz; Marche 


Slave, Tchaikovsky. 
Rosen With Haensel & Jones 
Max Rosen has returned to the manage- 

ment of Haensel & Jones which will look 

after his business 





interests for a term of 
































boro. presented were Berlioz’ “Benvenuto Cel- years, 
“tT <1; 
Lilli Lehmann has sent us an | 
e s bd] | 
extremely precious greeting. 
. | 
—Welt am Sonntag, Munich | 
J 
' 
| ill make h 
| | 
j i 
' 
| 
| Guild Theat 
| 
Sunday Evening 
' 
| March 18th 
FOREIGN PRESS REVIEWS 
Munich voice as well as by her intelligent musical a great success. Ceskoslovenska Republika 
Lilli Lehmann has sent us an extremely interpretation. —lIl Soli 
precious greeting and it did indeed bring Vienna 
genuine joy to our hearts. Many excellencies Berlin Scored a success. She sings delicately, with 
are united here, natural charm, a crystal In speaking of this singer, we take up our a pure tone, with a charming accentuation of 
clear meltingly sweet singing voice, warm pen with unlimited joy. Superlatives are her musical intelligence. —Newe Freie Presse 
sensitiveness, cleverness, a keen feeling for justifiably employed here. An _ astonishing A delightfully clear and _ beautifully 
efficiency, musical perception. The extra- talent of which we can only say good things. trained soprano voice. 
ordinary favorable impression of this talented —Signale —Neues Vienner Abendblatt 
lovable singer (a talent which it unfortun- ; 
ately must be admitted is rare) makes an early A voice clear, flexible, expressive and culti Rotterdam 
re-engagement much to be desired. vated. She sang in four languages, with an She sings beautifully and her interpretation 
Welt am Sonntag exhilarating warmth, freedom and great lov is perfect. Her voice is a pure soprano and 
ableness. —Morganpost very melodious. Her diction, breathing tech- 
London ‘ nique, and accuracy are infallible. 
| Lucia Chagnon made her audience sit up Paris Neivwe Rotterdamsche Courant 
| and take notice. She has a big voice of the Very flattering success. —Le Figaro 
purest quality and sings with temperament A voice of seductive timbre. Good taste Rome 
and intelligence —Sig) in style. —La Gaulois Artistic interpretation, full of feeling and 
| E temperament; her pronunciation of the vari- 
Milan Prague ous languages, French, German, Italian and 
Lucia Chagnon distinguished herself by her Expansive and very agreeable voice. Gained English, is very correct. —Il Messagero 
- ¢e P P » . 
Exclusive Management: National Music League, 113 West 57th Street, New York City 
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NICOLO COSENTINO 
MAKES FIRST AMERI- 
CAN APPEARANCE 


Tenor from Milan Proves 
Voice Far Above the 
Average 


Hall last 
evening, listed as the first American 


A concert at Carnegie 


appearance of Nicolo Cosentino, tenor 
of the Teatro Dal Verme of Milan, 
disclosed this singer to be the possessor 
of a lyric tenor voice far above the 
average in quality, especially in the 
It is sweet, strong and 
flexible, and, in 
is laden with emo- 
Feb. 26, 1928. 


top register. 
consistingly musical, 
true Italian style, 


tion.—Herald Tribune, 


Mr. Cosentino, who was making his 
left no doubt 
that he is the possessor of a very fine 
It has both power 


American debut here, 


lyric tenor voice. 
and beauty, 


cially sweet.—Journal, Feb. 26, 


its high tones being espe- 
1928. 


MANAGEMENT; HENRY PUCCINELLI 


NICOLO 


COSENTINO 


TENOR 





AVAILABLE FOR CONCERTS AND OPERA 


ADDRESS 


703 Steinway Hall, New York 
Circle 5161 


FROM DAL VERME THEATRE MILAN 


What the Critics Think of Him in New York and Milan 


COSENTINO 
IN DEBUT HERE 


Italian Tenor’s High Tones, 
Which Are Clear, Fill 
Carnegie Hall 
Nicolo Cosentino, tenor, made his 
bow as a newcomer in Carnegie Hall 
last night, 


his high, clear and pre- 





vailing “open” tones filling the con- 


cert room, as they are said to have 


done in opera at the Dal Verme 


Theatre in Milan.—N. Y. Times, Feb. 
26, 1928. 


Nicolo 
himself as one of the best lyric tenors 


of Italy. . . . —Popolo D’Italia. 


Cosentino has _ revealed 


Cosentino is an efficient interpreter 
of operatic roles and possesses a voice 
of remarkable quality.—Corriere Della 
Sera. 


The range of Cosentino’s voice, its 
flexibility and its dramatic timbre all 
prove that this artist is a singer of 
first rank. . . . —Il Secolo. 
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LIBRARY TO (7OLLECT -ACUSIC-‘DISCS 


By PETER HUGH REED 


LTHOUGH most of the principal 
libraries in this country have col- 
lections of recorded music, the New 
York Public Library has never ex- 
tended this service to its public. But 
with the recent announcement that the 
League of Composers intends giving a 
performance of modern music on 
March 25, primarily to raise an initial 
fund for a collection of music-discs 
for the New York Music Library, a 
new collection is to be realized in con- 
nection with an already famous one. 
My first thought almost was that this 
would undoubtedly provide a more compre- 
hensive and far-reaching collection for the 
New York Library. But that could never 
be the case, as the Music Library in East 
Fifty-eighth Street has possibly the most 
complete collection of circulating music in 
the world, And, like its circulation, which 
has increased twenty-five percent in the past 
year, this collection is steadily growing. 
More than 12,000 books are in circulation in 
this special library. ; ; 
There are also a number of valuable refer- 
ence collections, although this is not really 
the music reference section of the New 
York Public Library. Among the reference 
collections, are the famous Bach Gesellschatt 
Edition, the Beethoven Gesellschaft, the Pur 
cell Society’s Edition of Purcell, as much 
Tudor Church Music as is published, and 


a large percentage of the Netherlands’ 
masters. Besides these, there are a complete 
Palestrina Edition, a complete Rameau 


Edition, the Expert Edition of the Masters 
of the French Renaissance, and an unrivalled 
circulating collection of modern composers. 

There is also one of the most compre 
hensive collections of orchestral and minia- 
ture scores available for circulation here. 
The particular section devoted to this 
category of music, discloses most of the 
works which are constantly, or even infre- 
quently, performed in public. 

In connection with the latter, a feature 
of the unusual service in this library is the 
bulletin, which presents a display of pro- 
grams from the various symphony orchestras 
for a number of days ahead of their per- 
formances. Under these bulletins on a 
special shelf are grouped the published scores 
of the works to be performed for the special 
reference of those who anticipate attending 
any of the concerts. I might enumerate the 
extent of this collection by naming scores 
from the earliest sources up to the most 
modern, but I think it will suffice to say 
that I have never found a score missing, 
even for the most unusually arranged pro- 
gram. A new work not in print or a score 
only recently published would naturally be 
excluded. 

Besides all this, there is a wonderful col 





One Cheerful Room in the New York Music Library on East Fifty-Eighth Street, 
Where the Presiding Librarian Is Miss Dorothy Lawton. 


lection of works which are either not per- 
formed, or else all too seldom, and when one 
looks over the shelves and encounters the 
names of Mahler, Holst, Schmitt, Delius 
and many others, a veritable music-lover 
cannot help but feel that there is an empty 
gap in the selection of some of the pro- 
grams of the day; undoubtedly he wonders 
at the short sightedness of some of our 
program makers. 
Developing Discrimination 

[lo those interested in the symphony or 
in chamber music, the library’s intended col 
lection of recorded music will prove a real 
god-send. One will be able to hear a work 
and follow the score, with eclectic repeti- 
tions, thereby forming an opinion of the 
music before the public performance, 

This collection of music-discs will entail 
a great expenditure of money, time and 
effort. After all, in a large civic enterprise 
like the public library of a metropolis the 
size of New York, the music section is only 
one of a number of special departments and 
preference cannot be given to it before any 
other department. There are many impor- 
tant phases in that great public service. So, 
it will take time to assemble this collection 
and prepare the place properly to maintain 
it in an already congested center, besides 
getting the collection into working order. 

Most of us in and around New York, 
know the Music Library at 121 East Fifty- 
eighth Street. It is on the second floor 


of the Fifty-eighth Street Branch of the 
New York Public Library. One enters it 
through an independent entrance and climbs 
a single flight of stairs. That entrance is 
most unpretentious, a stranger might well 
doubt that it lead to a treasure house of 
music, such as this unique place owns. Even 
the library itself, is not pretentious when 
first seen; although to many of us who have 
searched among its treasures, it has come to 
mean a veritable music-temple, and the 
walls of books present wealth beyond a 
worldly excogitation. Perhaps the prin- 
cipal thing which enhances this library is 
the liberty which is accorded one; that 
privilege of being allowed to browse about, 
investigate the various sections of the books 
etc., without any interference,—to day-dream 
in a region made of our own choice, read- 
ing the music of our favorite composer or 
finding someone or something we did not 
realize existed. 

There are few special library collections 
where one can go unmolested to open 
shelves; so this privilege is really a rare 
one in the New York Music Library. The 
space alloted to the music collection is 
rapidly becoming congested, and because of 
the tremendous importance of this disc col- 
lection, many of us hope the Music Library 
will be given larger and better quarters. It 
deserves in a way, an absolute and independ- 
ent home of its own 

On the other hand, to change the location 
of this collection might seriously damage its 


atmosphere. And that today, is almost ideal. 
That there is no pretentiousness, elevates a 
purpose of serious intent and places the high 
standard of an art development where it 
truly belongs—in the collection itself. Again, 
the greatest atmospheric asset that man 
knows is usually in great evidence here 
practically all day. By that, I refer to the 
sunshine which floods the room with its 
golden halo from the opening hours until 
very late in the afternoon. There is nothing 
so conducive to complete relaxation for 
study and research as pleasant surroundings, 
plenty of light and those friendly squares 
of sunlight across a bare floor extending to 
the very books themselves. In each window 
one finds a pot of ivy, that most sun-loving 
plant, growing with a splendid eagerness 
which in truth, reflects the spirit of the 
progress about it. 

One very prominent patron of music said 
to Miss Dorothy Lawton, the able and 
obliging librarian of the Music Library, 
“There is no similar place in New York, 
or for that matter in any other city, where 
the atmosphere is more immediately notice- 
able than in this library It has a sense 
of peace and leisure about it which cannot 
be overestimated.” 

Great Responsibility 


“Of course I shall never permit anything 
to destroy this atmosphere, if I can possibly 
avoid it;” Miss Lawton assured me, “It 
would be fatal to the future development of 
our high standards, ideals and purpose of 
musical functioning. Naturally, the ac- 
ceptance of a fund for the installation of 
a collection of gramophone discs entails a 
great amount of responsibility for the li- 
brary; because we have to provide for the 
things in the proper manner.” 

Further conversation disclosed that the 
library aims to make a very unusual col- 
lection, unique in its double purpose Un- 
doubtedly, because of the importance of 
symphonic music today, the first collection 
will be assembled as an all-around selection 
of symphonic and chamber music discs. But 
the greater aim is to have, for the reference 
of musicians, composers, conductors and stu- 
dents, a very far-reaching collection of folk 
music from all over the world, primarily 
featuring the American Indian. 

“We would like music of race-origin,” 
Miss Lawton said, “Like Amefican Indian 
music rendered by the people themselves; 
African music from various tribal sources ; 
Asiatic music from the secret depths of 
that large continent, Esquimo music, and 
Gypsy music from Russia, Hungary, and 
Spain.” 

And so, the New York Music Library 
has a new purpse. It is sincerely to be hoped 
that many patrons of art will turn their at 
tentions to this splendid endeavor, and that 
other public performances will be announced 
for the same cause that the League of Com- 
posers is fostering. 





Alton Jones, pianist, 
in the Town Hall last evening. Mr 
eyboard was unaffected, his playing accomplished with ease 


gave a recital of enjoyable length 


ALTON JO?) KS PIANIST 


WINS AUDIENCE IN TOWN HALL RECITAL 


“IT FORSEE FOR HIM A GREAT CAREER.” 


Jones’ manner at the and musically 
encouragingly 


“Proved himself a pianist who is technically competent 
sympathetix The audience was large and 
attentive.”” (N. Y. 


(HEADLINE : 
N. Y. HERALD-TRIBUNE) 


Paderewski. 


Herald-Tribune 





Management: Daniel Mayer, Inc. 


113 West 57th Street 
New York 








and flexibility and above all he maintained a musical tone of 

distinct clarity. The Handel Suite received a scholarly treat- “Mr. Jones was provided with technical resources sufh- 
ment, free from petty embellishments and superficial flourish cient to cope with the intricacies of the exacting ‘Mazeppa, 
The Brahms Sonata expanded in a reading of considerable one of the towering ‘Transcendental Etudes’ of Liszt, and he 
readth, the opening allegro movement being particularly brilliantly attacked the strenuous flights of octaves that dec 


table In the final Liszt group the listener was brought to 
a tull realization of Mr. Jones’ artistic and subtle employment 
dynamics, and that highly commendable quality—mellow 


tone, wrought from interpretations of effortless clarity and 
the purity of a well molded technique The pianist’s follow 
ng was out in full force and the abundant applause was for 
mee not without understandable motivation.” (N. Y. Sun.) 


“Alton Jones, pianist, attracted a well-filled house at the 
Town Hall last evening for his recital from four composers 
* musical and pianistic appeal. He appeared at good advan 
tage in the Brahms sonata, as clear as it was forceful in 


musicianly exposition.” (N. } Times.) 
“The Brahms sonata went with fire and dash, and in 
he slow movement there was some excellent, expressive 


eatment of the composer's inspiration Of technic and 
usical intelligence Mr. Jones seems to have ample resource 
the tasks that he set himself and the audience rewarded 


I us and continued applause.”’ 


his interpretation with spontan 


(N. Y. Telegram.) 


Personal address: 15 West 38th St.. New York 
Telephones: Caledonia 5579 
Lexington 10125 


orate the bass af the same master’s ‘Sposalizio 


“Presented a program that called for sound ideas ar | 
technical competency, which he unquestionably possesses. The 
Liszt program was his finest section. In the familiar ‘Waldes- 


rauschen’ he presented new ideas, found new ¢ ur 


nuances. The ‘Mazeppa’ exhibited his rare technique; it Is a 
, 2? . - r 

real medium for his particular art (N. } Morn i 
graph.) , 

“Certainly an adept musician. He has a caressing t 
and a tone of pleasant fullness.” (NV. Y. World 

“Has made stable his position among the younger pianists 
and has won notable public favor and critical sanctior Cw 
distinctive attributes of his artistry—his mental grasp and tech 


nical clarity--were advantageously made manifest in the exy 
sition of the Brahms sonata and in the spirited versior 
Liszt pieces.” (Brooklyn Standard Union.) 

**A technic of much brilliance. He played in a style mas 
terly as to technical finish and understanding.” (Musical 
Leader.) 


STEINWAY PIANO 
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WERRENRATH | 





| 
Mr. Reinald Werrenrath, famous baritone, writes of the Chickering - - - ti 
“T hardly think you realize how much it means to me to be back in the " 
Chickering family - -- Once more I have a piano that is inexhaustibly 2 
rich in character, “a vibrantly, sympathetically alive in tone.” d 


Hands That Made Liszt's Chickering Make 
Your Chickering 


YIME - --- and time alone - - - - can give to a piano-maker’s 
fingers sensitive precision, the magic of creation. The hands : 
of men who made the Chickering for Liszt and the musical : 
giants of his era - - - - those same historic hands still make 
the Chickering -- - your Chickering --- the choice of the world’s 
most sensitive artists of today. Q| Of all the pianos of our 
generation the Chickering alone bears this stamp of ancestrai 
craftsmanship. The Chickering - - - and the Chickering only 
---is still made by historic master craftsmen whose service ) 
dates not merely 10 or 20 years--- but--- 30---35--- , 
40---45 years---and even longer. No quest of modern 


factory efhciency has been allowed to diminish the Ly 
uncanny understanding of those hands en:lowed with years of 4 
making the world’s greatest piano. Q| A fine piano obtains | 
and preserves its character by reason of the craftsmen 
who build it and the tradition which binds them to- 
gether. Each generation of Chickering viano 
builders has seen to it that the Chickering 
of their day was the highest 

achievement of their art. 
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George Liebling 


OYALTIES from publishers are very 

delightful, but not less so than con- 
tinental royalties, believes George Liebling, 
pianist, who was at one time confidential 
musical adviser to King Ludwig III, and 
has held for many years the title of Royal 
Court Pianist to the Dukes of Saxony. 
Mr. Liebling was decorated with a Bavarian 
order by King Ludwig, and also received 
honors from the Duke of Saxe-Coburg- 
Gotha, the late son of Queen Victoria of 
England, and from the Emperor of China 
and the late Shah of Persia. 

Dearest to the pianist’s heart is His Royal 
Highness Prince Ludvig Ferdinand of 
Bavaria, uncle of the present King of 
Spain. 

“The Prince studied composition with me 
in Munich for many years,” said Mr. Lieb- 
ling. “He was an excellent violin player, 
and used to call for me to go to his palace 
at Nymphenburg, where we would dine with 
the royal family about nine, and play until 
midnight. He had a fine collection of old 
violins and ari enormous library of music, 
as well as four grand pianos and one up- 
tight. The war cut short our plans to 
hear together his opera, which was com 
posed under my supervision, with a libretto 
by his wife, the Spanish Infanta by birth. 
My own wife translated the book into Ger- 
man, and we were to hear it in Madrid in 
1914.” 

Mr. Liebling has recently completed his 
American opera “Lucy,” and plans to play 
a transcription of the overture at one of his 
forthcoming New York recitals. The locale 
is in iexas and the text is the work of his 
wife, Alice Liebling. The pianist-compos- 
er’s “Children of Truth” was recently played 
by the Beethoven Symphony Orchestra. 

Mr. Liebling has had a full season, ful- 
filling engagements at Chicago, St. Louis, 
as soloist with the Boston Symphony, in re- 
cital at. Memphis and in New York. 





The Italian Royal Marine Band of which 
Salvatore Minichini is conductor gave a 
concert, Feb. 26, at Jefferson Hall, Hoboken, 
N. J. The soloists were Louise Taylor 
soprano, formerly ot the Chicago Civic 
Opera Company and Pietro Barchi, tenor, 
who was with the Cosnropolitan Opera Com- 
pany in Canada. 
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advance our knowledge of the subject. A 
better way to translate humor into music 
was shown by Dukas, whose “Sorcerer’s Ap- 
prentice” was spiritedly played and thank- 
fully received. 

Esther Dale gave her second recital of 
the season ins the Studebaker Theater on 
March 4. For the event she assembled one 
of the most interesting and unhackneyed 
programs that has come this way in a long 
time. Her understanding and appreciation 
of varied styles is exceptionally complete, 
and she has the gift of poetic projection in 
a high degree. Vocally she is at her best in 
the middle register, where her voice is ad- 
mirably controlled and of a quality pleasant 
to the ear. ,It cannot be said that the same 
Holds true of her upper scale. John Doane 
was an able accompanist. 

The concert of the London String Quar- 
tet, scheduled fer March 4 in the Goodman 
Theater, was cancelled because of.the illness 
of the cellist, C. Warwick Evans. 


For Pension Fund 


A concert was given by the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra, in aid of its pension 
fund, in Orchestra Hall on March 5. Claire 
Dux was the soloist, presumably donating 
her services, and Frederick Stock conducted. 
A sum of $3,000 was realized from an audi- 
ence none too great in numbers. Mme. Dux 
offered arias from Mozart’s “Marriage of 
Figaro” and Debussy’s “L’Enfant Prodigue,” 
both of which she sang with her usual ex- 
quisite sense of style. The orchestra played 
the first Beethoven work that has graced its 
programs since last year’s centenary orgy, 
the Seventh Symphony, and added Weber’s 
“Euryanthe” Overture, Stravinsky’s “Fire 
Bird” Suite, and the Bacchanale and l'inale 
from “Tannhauser.” 

The second joint recital of Jacques Gor- 
don, violinist, and Rudolph Reuter, pianist, 
took place in Kimbail Hall on March 6. 
The novelty offered by these enterprising 
artists was Jacques [bert’s Sonatine, “Jeux.” 
The work lived up to both aspects of its 
title, qualifying as a sonatina through its 
six minute length, and being about as play- 
ful as a modern composer ever permits him- 
self to be. Debussy’s seldom heard Sonata, 
and the one of Grieg in C Minor completed 
the two artists’ collaboration. Their... en- 
semble was of its familiar excellence and 
finish. 

Mr. Reuter was successful in a group of 
solos that had for its most interesting mo- 
ment a Scherzo-Bacchanale by the lamented 
Griffes, one of the best examples of the 
work of a man who had much to say and 
had fully mastered an individual method of 
saying :t. Mr. Gordon’s brilliant playing 
was “vard in a well contrasted group con- 
sisting of “Chant de Roxanne,” Szymanow- 
ski-Kochaniski; his own combination of 
Brahms’ E Minor and G Sharp Minor 
waltzes; Wieniawski’s Caprice in D, with a 
new piano part from the pen of Stella 
Roberts; and Samuel Gardner’s clever 
“Jazetto.” 

The excellent male chorus composed of 
employes of Swift and Co., directed by 
D. A. Clippinger, gave its annual concert 
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in Orchestra Hall on March 6, with Reinald 
Werrengath, baritone, as soloist. Scarcely 
more could be asked from a group of pro- 
fessionals than this gifted conductor obtains 
from these business men in the way of tone 
quality, clarity of enunciation, and nicety 
of contrasts. Included in the program were 
first performances of Dudley Peel's “Blow, 
Blow, Thou Winter Wind,” the prize win- 
ner of the club’s 1927 competition, and 
Louis Victor Saar’s “The West,” with Mr. 
Werrenrath filling the solo assignment. 

In two groups of solos Mr. Werrenrath 
found high favor with his audience, even 
though his singing lacked suavity and’ was 
invested with little more than average elo- 
quence. 


Kreisler Returns 


Fritz Kreisler returned to Orchestra Hall 
for his second recital of the season on 
March 4. His opening number, Bach’s A 
Minor Concerto (which in recent seasons 
has seemed to surpass the E Major in 
popularity) found him in superlative form. 
Without violation of the classic style, Mr. 
Kreisler moved within the strictness of 
Bach’s form with an elasticity and freedom 
that drove home the essential humanity of 
Bach’s message; and an enormous audience 
did not fail to recognize the significance of 
what it heard. The remainder of Kreisler’s 
program consisted of Vieuxtemps’ Fourth 
Concerto in D Minor, the violinist’s own 
unaccompanied Introduction and Scherzo 
and a group of short pieces including three 
of Dohnanyi’s “Ruralia Hungarica.” 

Leon Sampaix came from Ithaca to give 
nis annual recital in the Playhouse on March 
4. Mr. Sampaix is an artist whose attain- 
ments command respect, even if they are not 
of the sort likely to cause an audience 
run a high temperature. There were clarity, 
neatness and understanding in his playing 
ef Bach’s Chromatic Fantasy and Fugue, 
Chopin’s B Flat Minor Sonata, Paderewski’s 
Variations and Fugue and a varied assort 
ment of short compositions 
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—Minneapolis Journal. 








Soprano 


Another Outstanding Achievement in the Career of this 
Eminent American Prima Donna, Singing the title 
role of Alberto Bimboni’s “Winona” before 
an Audience of 10,000 in Minneapolis, 
January 27, 1928. 


“Her singing was a delight and she preserved the aspect of 
realism as she portrayed the varying emotional phases. 
reat art.” —Minneapolis Morning Tribune. 


“Irene Williams was in singing and acting an ideal Winona.” 


Available for Concert and Opera 
Season 1928-1929 Now Booking. 


ADDRESS: 15 WEST 74th STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. | | | | | 
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S. L. Rothafel (Roxy), Who Is Celebrat- 
ing the First Anniversary of the Theatre 
in New York That Bears His Name. 


Oberlin’s Chief Events 

Operuin, Ounio, March 14—Benno Moi- 
seiwitsch, pianist, appeared in recital in 
Finney Memorial Chapel on Feb. 14. The 
artist was heard by an enthusiastic audience 
in music by Couperin, Beethoven, Chopin, 
Ravel, Debussy, Lobos, Palmgren and 
Strauss-Godowsky. 

The Oberlin Conservatory Trio, consist- 
ing of Mary Umstead Bennett, pianist; 
Reber Johnson, violinist, and Friedrich 
Goerner, ‘cellist, was heard in the third and 
last concert of its series on Feb. 27. The 
program included works by Brahms, Ernest 
Bloch, and Gretchaninoff. 

The Flonzaley String Quartet appeared in 
Finney Memorial Chapel on March 8, as the 
eighth number of the artist recital course. 
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TEACHERS 


ELENORE ALTMAN (piano) 

PASQUALE AMATO (voice) 

BLANCHE ASHLEY (piano) 

PERRY AVERILL (voice) 

SALVATORE AVITABLE (voice) 

ARTHUR BAECHT (violinist) 

HARRIOT EUDORA BARROWS (voice) 

HAROLD BAUER (piano) 

ELLA BACKUS BEHR (voice) 

BERTHE BERT (piano) 

ALBERTO BIMBONI (voice) 

EMILIO BLAZEVIC (voice) 

ALEXANDER BLOCH (violin) 

WILLIAM BOEPPLER (voice-piano-coach) 

SUSAN S. BOICE (voice) 

ALFRED BOYCE (voice-coach) 

WILLIAM S. BRADY (voice) 

LIELA A. BREED (voice) 

CARL BRUNNER (coach) 

HAROLD BRYSON (voice) 

DUDLEY BUCK (voice) 

DAI BUELL (piano) 

MARGARET CHAPMAN BYERS (voice) 

RICHARD CANTERBURY (piano) 

HARRIET CASE (vecice) 

ETHEL CAVE-COLE (voice) 

Cc. V. CHAMBERLAIN (voice) 

TERESITA COCHRAN (piano) 

V. COLOMBATI (voice) 

MME. ELISE CONRAD-KORZENIOWSKA 
(coach) 

CRELLIN-HERSCHEL STUDIOS (voice) 

MARY A. CRYDER (voice) 

ELEANOR CUMINGS (piano) 

FRANCESCO DADDI (vaice) 

MARGARITE DESSOFF (coach) 

MME. CLEMENTINE DE VERE (voice) 

FLORENCE DE WINTER (voice) 

MILDRED DILLING (harp) 

JOHN DOANE (piano, coach, organ) 

RALPH DOUGLAS (piano) 

BERTHA PUTNEY DUDLEY (voice—piano) 

CHARLES F. EDSON (voice) 

WALTER EHRNMAN (voice) 

MME. DAVENPORT ENGBERG (violin) 

JOHN WARREN ERB (voice) 

LYNNWOOD FARNUM (organ) 

M. E. FLORIO (voice) 

JOCELYN FOULKES (piano) 

FAY FOSTER (voice) 

HARRIET FOSTER (voice) 

HARRY FRATKIN (violin) 

FREY VOCAL STUDIOS 

PAUL FRIESS (piano—organ) 

CAROLINE BEESON FRY (voice) 

RUDOLPH GANZ (piano) 

MARCELLA GEON (ccach) 

ADELAIDE GESCHEIDT (voice) 

MRS. F. F. GOODWIN (voice) 

HENRY GORRELL (voice) 

LOUIS GRAVEURE (voice) 

YEATMAN GRIFFITH (voice) 

HOMER GRUNN (piano) 

FRANCES GUTELIUS (piano) 

MARY CAPEWELL GUSTAFSON (voice) 

CHARLES J. HAAKE (piano) 

RICHARD HAGEMAN (coach) 

ADDYE YEARGAIN HALL (piano) 

MRS. J. HARRISON-IRVINE (voice—piano) 

CARL HAYDN (voice) 

MARGARET M. HECHT (voice) 

MRS. JESSIE FENNER HILL (voice) 

ALLEN CARTER HINCKELY (voice) 

ALICE L. HOWE (piano) 

ARTHUR J. and VINCENT HUBBARD 
(voice) 

EDWIN HUGHES (piano) 

HELEN ALLEN HUNT (voice) 

MR. and MRS. WELDON HUNT (voice) 

ERNEST HUTCHESON (piano) 

ALBERTO JONAS (piano) 

ALTON JONES (piano) 

WERNER JOSTEN (theory—composition) 

CLIFFORD W. KANTNER (voice) 

ELMA EATON KARR (violin) 

CHARLES KING (piano) 

ALEXANDER KISSELBURGH (voice) 

JOSEPHINE KNIGHT (voice) 

HUGO KORTSCHAK (violin) 

ARTHUR KRAFT (voice) 

FRANK LA FORGE (coach, voice) 

ETHEL TEMPLE LAVERS (harp) 

ARTHUR LAWRASON (voice) 

LUCILE LAWRENCE (harp) 

WALTER LEARY (voice) 

RALPH LEOPOLD (piano) 

HENRY LEVINE (piano) 

CAROLINE LOWE (voice) 

ISIDORE LUCKSTONE (voice) 

MRS. HALL McALLISTER (voice) 

RICHARD McCLANAHAN (piano) 

ELLEN KINSMAN MANN (voice) 

BLANCHE MARCHESI (voice) 

JAMES MASSELL (voice) 

MRS. JOHN D. MEHAN (voice) 








TEACHERS (Continued) 


DAVID H. MILLER (voice) 

MME. FRANK MILLER (voice) 

RHODA MINTZ (voice) 

PHILIPP MITTELL (violin) 

MME. KATHERINE MORREALE (voice) 

MME. PILAR MORIN (voice) 

ETTA HAMILTON MORRIS (voice) 

WORT MORSE (violin) 

HOMER MOWE (voice) 

ZARITA NAHAN (languages) 

DOROTHEA NASH (piano) 

ESTHER L. NEWCOMB (voice) 

MRS. FREDERICK NUSSBAUM 
(piano—voice) 

THORWALD OLSEN (voice) 

MRS. FRED L. OLSON (voice) 

EMANUEL ONDRICEK (violin) 

MARIE D’AOUST ORR (piano) 

CONAL O’QUIRKE (voice) 

HAYDN OWENS (vcice) 

A. PAGANUCCI (piano) 

PANGRAC MUSIC STUDIOS (voice) 

H. CHARLES PANTLEY (piano) 

ANTHONY PESCI (voice) 

FRANZ PFAU (piano) 

ARTHUR PHILLIPS (voice) 

RICHARD PLATT (piano) 

EMIL POLAK (voice) 

F. ADDISON PORTER (piano) 

FRANTZ PROSCHOWSKI (voice) 

ELIZABETH QUAILE (piano) 

ADELE L. RANKIN (voice) 

RUDOLPH REUTER (piano) 

FRANKLIN RIKER (voice) 

CARL M. ROEDER (piano) 

FRANCIS ROGERS (voice) 

ENRICO ROSATI (voice) 

EMILIO ROXAS (voice) 

OSCAR SAENGER (vaice) 

CARLOS SALZEDO (harp) 

LEON SAMETINI (violin) 

LAZAR S. SAMOILOFF (voice) 

ROMUALDO SAPIO (voice) 

FREDERICK SCHLIEDER (harmony—theory) 

E. ROBERT SCHMITZ (piano) 

THEO. SCHROEDER (voice) 

META SCHUMANN (voice-coach) 

MICHAEL SCIAPIRO (violin) 

OSCAR SEAGLE (voice) 

H. SPEKE SEELEY (voice) 

HARRISON S. SHAW (piano—organ) 

BRUCE SIMONDS (piano) 

BERNARD SINSHEIMER (violin) 

EDGAR H. SITTIG (cello) 

FRED. V. SITTIG (piano) 

MARGARET SITTIG (violin) 

HARRY REGINALD SPIER (voice) 

MRS. C. DYAS STANDISH (voice) 

PAUL STASSEVITCH (piano—violin) 

KEMP STILLINGS (violin) 

GEORGE HOTCHKISS STREET (voice) 

OTTO C. STRAUB (harmony—composition) 

CHARLES TAMME (voice) 

MARY PECK THOMSON (voice) 

WILLIAM THORNER (voice) 

MINNIE TRACEY (voice) 

EDWARD E. TREUMANN (piano) 

VITTORIO TREVISAN (voice) 

MAUDE DOUGLAS TWEEDY (voice) 

THEO. VAN YORX (tenor) 

AUGUSTO VANNINI (voice) 

ANTONIO VIDAL (voice) 

ARTURO VITA (voice) 

ALBERT VON DOENHOFF (piano) 

OSCAR WAGNER (piano) 

GEORGE WALKER (voice) 

CLAUDE WARFORD (voice) 

FRANK WATSON (piano) 

MINNIE STRATTON WATSON (piano—voice) 

OTTO WEDEMEYER (voice) 


Information Bureau, MUSICAL AMERICA, 
501 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Street Address... 


(List Names of Teachers and Schools:) 


| TEACHERS (Continued) 
| LOUIS F. WEST 

| WILLIAM ELLIS WESTON (coach) 
LEW WHITE (organ) 

PRISCILLA WHITE 
WILKINSON-COOKE STUDIOS OF MUSIC 
ADA WOOD (voice) 

ZETA V. WOOD (voice) 

A. D. WOODRUFF (voice) 

WILLIAM W. WYLIE (theory) 
PIETRO YON (ergan) 


SCHOOLS 

| AMERICAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 

| AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF APPLIED 

MUSIC 

AMERICAN SCHOOL OF DALCROZE 
EURYTHMICS 

LENORE ANTHONY THEATER CRAFT 
SCHOOL 


ATLANTA CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
| BERGER SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
BOSTON CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
BRADLEY POLYTECHNIC INST. COL- 
LEGE OF MUSIC 


BUCHHALTER SCHOOL OF PIANO 

| CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 

| CINCINNATI COLLEGE OF MUSIC 

CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 

CLEVELAND INSTITUTE OF MUSIC 

CRANSTON SCHOOL OF MUSIC 

CURTIS INSTITUTE OF MUSIC 

DENVER COLLEGE OF MUSIC 

EASTMAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 

FOUNTAINBLEAU SCHOOL OF MUSIC 

THOMAS FRANCO SCHOOL 

GIRVIN INSTITUTE OF MUSIC AND 
ALLIED ARTS 


GLEASON SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
GRANBERRY PIANO SCHOOL 
GUNN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
HORNER INSTITUTE 


HORNER INSTITUTE—KANSAS CITY 
CONSERVATORY 


ILLINOIS WESLEYAN UNIV. SCHOOL 
INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 
ITHACA CONSERVATORY AND 
AFFILIATED SCHOOLS 
JUILLIARD MUSICAL FUNDATION 
LAWRENCE CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
| LEEFSON CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
| LONGY SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
DAVID MANNES MUSIC SCHOOL 
MARYLAND SCHOOL FOR THE BLIND 
MASTER INSTITUTE OF UNITED ARTS 
| MIAMI CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
LEO C. MILLER MUSIC STUDIOS 
| MINNEAPOLIS SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
| MODERN INSTITUTE OF VIOLIN 
| OTTMAR MOLL PIANO SCHOOL 
MacPHAIL SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


| NATIONAL ASSOCIATED STUDIO OF 
MUSIC 


NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF 
MUSIC 


| NEW YORK COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
| OBERLIN CONSERVATORY 
| PEABODY CONSERVATORY 
ETHELWYN PEASE SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
PHILADELPHIA CONSERVATORY OF 
MUSIC 


PHILADELPHIA MUSICAL ACADEMY 

POTTER-SPIKER SCHOOL 

PROGRESSIVE SERIES TEACHERS’ 
COLLEGE 


SAN FRANCISCO CONSERVATORY OF 
MUSIC 


SCHOOL OF MUSICAL RESEARCH 
KEMP STILLINGS MUSIC SCHOOL 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY, SCHOOL OF 
FINE ARTS 


WEBSTER COLLEGE 
WITTENBERG SCHOL OF MUSIC 


Kindly supply me with information concerning the following Teachers and Schools 


State 











‘‘Andrea’’ is Sun 
g 


By Stella Triad 


Pennsylvania Company Scores in 
Brilliant Production of 
Giordani Music 


PHILADELPHIA, March 14.—The sstellar 
triad of the Pennsylvania Grand Opera 
Company, Myrna Sharlow, Titta Ruffo and 
Giovanni Zenatello, which achieved so 
sweeping a success recently in “Tosca,” won 
another even more sensational popular ova- 
tion at the revival of “Andrea Chenier” 
Wednesday evening, Feb. 29. 

The Metropolitan Opera House was 
crowded with an audience highly acclama- 
tory in appreciation of a splendidly rounded 
performance with many outstanding mo- 
ments. It was an audience, moreover, that 
would have enjoyed encores, but Artur 
Rodzinski, assistant conductor of the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, who was at the helm, 
refused to deflect his course from the 
straightforward continuity of the score, 
which he read with much finesse and grate- 
ful modulation of volume to fit the singers’ 
voices. 

Miss Sharlow showed a sense of char- 
acter values in making her Madeliene a 
slight and wistful figure that won the eye 
with its loveliness and the ear with clear 
enunciation and luscious tone. Mr. Zena- 
tello as the titular poet gave a remarkably 
graphic dramatic personation, and sang with 
impressive fervor and a vocal freshness that 
recalled his career here as Hammerstein’s 
chief tenor more than a decade and a half 
ago. Mr. Ruffo also was convincingly dra- 
matic as the revolutionary Gerard, and his 
singing attained heights unusual in the pre- 
sentation of the somewhat light Giordano 
opera. Rhea Toniolo, as the mother who 
gives her only son to the Revolution, made 
her brief appearance of major importance 
and sang very beautifully. 

Emilio de Gogorza displayed the finesee 
and charm of his concert artistry at the 
eighth of the faculty recitals of the Curtis 
Institute, Feb. 28, in Casimir Hall. Au- 
thentic operatic quality characterized his 
singing of the diabolical Serenade of 
Mephistopheles from “The Damnation of 
Faust” and Agememnon’s plaint from 
Gluck’s “Iphigenie en Aulide.” Limpidity 
of diction marked his French, German and 
Spanish songs, in the last classification be- 
ing included de Falla’s “Jota” and Alvarez’s 
“La Partida,” which were given as by one 
to the manor born. Brahms “Standchen”’ 
and “Mainacht” among others, were pre- 
sented in the true spirit of the lied, and 
there was much beauty in several Russian 
songs, which were evidence of the singer’s 
linguistic versatility. 

W. R. Murpary. 
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Gives Guild Program 

At a recent meeting of the Vocal Teach- 
ers Guild in their rooms in the Chickering 
Building, a recital was given by Merran E. 
Reader, soprano. Her program was in three 
parts, and included “La Wally,” Catalani; 
“A Toi,” Bemberg; an Eighteenth Century 
bergerette and Marchesi’s “La Folletta” in 
one group. Then followed German num- 
bers by Wolf, Strauss and Marx, and fin- 
ally, in English, five pieces by Milligan, 
Reger, Clara Edwards, Branscombe and 
Spross. Of these the “Virgin’s Slumber 
Song” by Reger and Spross’ “Robin, Robin, 
Sing Me a Song” ‘were particularly im- 
pressive. 

Miss Reader has advanced considerably in 
her art since she gave her recital at the 
studio of Susan S. Boice, her teacher, about 
a year ago. She has sung at the “Walktire” 
performances in the Century Theatre and 
at Washington, and in a number of con- 
certs. These appearances have helped her 
to gain a certain amount of assurance and 
poise which she lacked before. Her voice 
is musical and of good range and volume. 
Her diction is good and her readings in- 
telligent. 

The teachers present evinced pleasure by 
their applause. GF. Be 


Juilliard Winners Sang With San 
Carlo Company 


Three of the eight singers to win fellow- 
ships at the Dresden Opera, awarded by the 
Juilliard Foundation, earned their first fees 
in grand opera through appearances with 
the San Carlo Grand Opera Company. Pearl 
Besuner was presented this season by For- 
tune Gallo as Musetta, Micaela and Gretel. 
Grace Divine sang with the San Carlo Com- 


pany in such contralto réles as Lola in 
“Cavalleria Rusticana” and Asucena in 
“Trovatore. Harold Kravitt, bass, sang 


two seasons ago with Mr. Gallo’s company; 
appearing as Ferrando in “Trovatore” and 
Ramfis in “Aida.” 
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Standard Works 
Are Led by Hertz 


Popular Symphonic Concert Has 
Quasi-Novelty in Music by 
Dohnanyi 


San Francisco, March 12—The San 
Francisco Symphony Orchestra, conducted 
by Alfred Hertz, gave its eighth popular 
concert in the Curran Theater on a Sunday 
afternoon, présenting favorite works plus a 
repeat performance of Dohnanyi’s “Ruralia 
Hungarica” which was introduced to us at 
the preceding pair of symphony concerts. 
The program was: 


Overture to “William Tell” .........sescees Rossini 
Ballet Suite from ‘‘Coppelia’’.............. Delibes 
“Ruralia Hungarica’... . .....0cc.scesmeee Dohnanyi 
Two Hungarian Dances............csecseces Brahms 
“Funeral March of a Marionet’’.......... Gounod 
Comeion Viswsellan s... ios. s> cide cebipvacessscsce Kreisler 


Cresta. “RAF. oniics ss. ccccgapueeevess Tchaikovsky 


Max Panteleieff concluded his series of 
three Monday evening recitals of Russian 
songs on Feb. 27 with a program devoted 
to Rachmaninoff, Sahnovsky, Leishin, 
Arensky, Greve-Sobalevsky, Gretchaninoft, 
Gliere and Malashkin. the was ably as- 
sisted by Consuelo Cloos, soprano, and 
Rosalind Borowski, accompanist. All three 
recitals have been of more than average 
interest and excellence. 


Operas Enjoyed 


Another performance by the Pacific Coast 
Opera Company has given further oppor- 
tunities to local singers to gain experience 
and stage routine. “Cavalleria Rusticana’”’ 
and “Pagliacci” were sung before a large 
and appreciative audience in the Capitol 
Theater on Feb. 28 Prominent in the casts 
were Attilio Vanucci, Isabel Zenteno, Carol 
van Hulst, Ludovico —Tommarchio, Teresa 
tum Suden, Olga Steffani, and Anna Kar- 
cova. Arturo Casiglia, the director, has 
proved his ability on past occasions, and was 
no less successful in the present instance. 

The San Francisco Music Teachers’ As- 
sociation was entertained with a program 
by Olga Block Barrett, pianist, and Alan 
Wilson, tenor, at its regular monthly meet- 
ing. 


San Franciscans Appear 


The Sphinx Club presented four San 
Franciscans in a program of music and 
poetry in the Fairmont Hotel. Margaret 
Marshall, soprano; Alice Guthrie Poyner, 
violinist; Elsie Young Maury, pianist, and 
Nancy Buckley, poet and reader, were the 
artists. 

Victor Lichenstein, whose fortnightly ex- 
planations of the music listed by the San 
Francisco Symphony have become an insti- 
tution, continues to draw interested auditors 
to the Women’s City Club. His current 
talk was on the significance of folk songs. 
Mrs. Lichenstein sang Welsh, Irish, French, 
and Hungarian melodies as illustrations. 

“Circe,” a song cycle in the Greek man- 
ner with words by Inglis Fletcher and music 
by Frances McGettigan, had its premiére 
under the favorable auspices of the League 
of American Pen Women, San Francisco 
chapter, at its annual authors’ breakfast. 
Alan Wilson, tenor and Grace Hedge, so- 
prano, were the soloists, and the work was 
enthusiastically received. 

Maryory M. Fisuer. 


In San Antonio 


San Antonio, Tex., March 14.—Harry 
Farbman, violinist, appeared on Feb. 28, in 
the third of a series of four musicale-teas 
sponsored annually by the Tuesday Musical 
Club, of which Mrs. Eli Hertzberg is presi- 
dent. 

The young artist increased the admiration 
aroused by his excellent playing two years 
ago under the same sponsorship. Handel’s 
E Major Sonata, Vieuxtemps’ Concerto in 
D Minor, with works by Sarasate, Chopin- 
Sarasate, Rimsky-Korsakoff-Kreisler, Ach- 
ron-Auer and Wieniawski, made up the pro- 
gram which he played with well developed 
technic, beautiful tone, and a distinctive gift 
for shading. Delphie Lindstrom exhibited 
exceptional gifts facility as an accompanist, 
The young artists also appeared in concert at 
Our Lady of the Lake College in the Lyceum 
course given annually for students and the 
faculty. 

Frederic Capizza, baritone, appeared in re- 
cital, Feb. 24, in the Main Avenue High 
School Auditorium. Songs by Hugo Wolf, 
Peter Cornelius, Schubert and Carl Loewe 
were given in German. Mrs. Eugene Staffel 
was the accompanist. G. M. T. 
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Just’ An Exclusive Portrait of America’s Most Exclusive Orchestra in Rochester, Minn. 


OCHESTER, MINN., March 14.—Part 
of the Rochester Philharmonic Orches- 
tra, which, on Feb. 20, became a “ladies’ 
orchestra” to play for the “girls get-to- 
gether,” is shown in this picture. The girls 
get-together, a twenty-year old tradition of 
Rochester life, is a costume party given for 
and by women. No men are admitted. All 
the proceeds for the past several years have 
gone toward buying scores for the Phil 
harmonic Orchestra. Proceeds this year, 
netting $461, will, it is planned, go toward 
bringing a guest soloist to a later concert. 
Five hundred and fifty women attended the 
get-together which jammed the 
Armory. 
Sitting in the front row, left to right, are 
James Matheson, Jr.; Lee 


city s 


Gustine; Dr. 


Mark McQuiggan, whose startled fawn pose 
was due to the unexpected force of the flash- 
light explosion; Harold Cooke, who lacked 
time to make proper adjustments before the 
lens was snapped; Jack Crewe; Dr. M. 
Rubenstein, whose evening-gowned figure 
was one of the highlights of the evening; 
Dr. J. C. McCann; Dewey Holtorf; and 
Frank Carr. There is no accounting for 
Mr. Carr’s pensive mood. 


Standing, in the back row, are Ralph 
Hagaman; Tony Schecker; Miss Evelyn 


Goddard; Dr. T. B. Magath, whose ascetic 
features and straw-colored locks made him 
look like a somewhat emotional spinster; 
Al Fakler, in child’s clothes; James Mathe 
son, Sr.; Dr. Adrian Verbrugghen; Glen 
Hagaman; Mrs. Florence Hiller, and Vol 


ney Strifert. 

Dr. L. M. Randall and Dr. C. J. Bar- 
borka also were in the orchestra, but unfor- 
tunately left just before the photograph was 
taken, thus depriving posterity of an extra- 
ordinary glimpse of femininity—or rather a 
glimpse of extraordinary femininity. A. H. 
Langum was supposed to have been in the 
orchestra, too, but his courage deserted him, 
even after he had obtained a costume. 

IRMA HILGEDICK. 


Ten hand-made accordions a year is com 
sidered a good average by Mike Emelianoft 
and Frank Burko, who claim to be the only 
makers of Russian accordions in America. 
Their “factory’—is on East Fourteenth 
Street, New York. 





Boston 


CHICAGO AMERICAN 


“Was successful catching 
mood and atmosphere.” 








Newcomb Management, 1624 Kimball Bldg., Chicago 


and Chicago Acclaim 
ESTHER LUNDY NEWCOMB 


Soprano 


BOSTON TRANSCRIPT 


“Smooth, mellow voice. . 


singing.” 


CHICAGO EVE. POST 


“Sang well. . . . Good tone 
and understanding of the 
music. Heartily applauded.” 


Soloist with Boston Woman’s Symphony 


Feb. 18 and 19, 1928 


(Ethel Leginska, Conducting) 


Soloist with Woman, Symphony of Chicago 


Feb. 5, 1928 


(Ethel Leginska, Conducting) 


Heartily welcomed for her 


Eastern Rep., A. H. Handley, 162 Boylston St., Boston 


BOSTON GLOBE 


“Much natural beauty. Sang 
with intelligence and evident 
appreciation for the signifi- 
cance of the text.” 


CHICAGO HERALD and 


EXAMINER 
“Songs admirably sung by 


Mme. Newcomb.” 
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: (Continued from page 8) 
ists. 

The galaxy of voices that served as ve- 
hicles in this broadcast contained a goodly 
portion of names that need no introduction 
to followers of the operetta world. Picking 
three slips at random out of the hat full of 
stars there appear the names of Lucy 
Marsh, Lewis James and Della Baker. They 
were heard respectively in the “Italian 
Street Song,” “I’m Falling in Love With 
Some One,” and “Kiss Me Again.” In addi- 
tion the instrumentalists under Nathaniel 
Shilkret dealt reverently with Herbert’s or- 
chestrations and John Kennedy proved an 
impressive interlocutor. 


” 





Nikolai Orloff (Atwater Kent Hour 
and Red Network, Feb. 26). What with 
the concluded Aeolian broadcasts and the 
current Ampico series this radio season has 
had its full measures of piano recitals. The 
list containing those heard would stretch 
from New York to China and back again, 
and the names thereon would read like a 
pianists’ Who's Who. Consequently an 
artist who, under these circumstances, com- 
manded outstanding notice would necessarily 
have to be extraordinary. 

Mr. Orloff, who made his American début 
some eighteen months back, succeeded 
through his commendable artistry in doing 
just this. Some of the more overworked 
numbers of Chopin were played with dis- 
patch and certainty, and with a tone of 
iridescent beauty. The Fantaisie in C Sharp 
Minor, the Nocturne in D Flat Major and 
the “Minute” Waltz were all rendered with 
true Chopin characteristics. A later group 
brought Liszt’s Valse Caprice and the same 
composer’s arrangement of Schubert’s “Der 
Muller und der Bach.” 

The Atwater Kent singers, who as you 
know from previous accounts, are recruited 
from the New York University Glee Club, 
sang with gusto and well wrought nuance 


| Concerts Tuar Come Home 


By DAVID SANDOW : = — 


“The Song of the Vagabonds” from Friml’s 
“Vagabond King.” The young man who 
possessed the excellent baritone voice heard 
in the solo part merited having his name 
broadcast, for he sang compellingly. 





The orchestra presented a colorful and 
subtle reading of the “Golliwogg’s Cake- 
Walk” from Debussy’s “Children’s Corner.” 
It lost none of its deliciousness by the man- 
ner in which it was scored for orchestra. 

The assisting artist, William Ryder, sang 
with skillful production, roundness of tone, 
and praiseworthy diction the “Vulcan Song” 
from the rarely heard opera “Philemon et 
Baucis” by Gounod, and the “Morning 
Serenade” of Leoncavallo There were 
other numbers by both the baritone and the 
orchestra, but to tell you of them would be 
merely to repeat what has already been 
written of the others. 





Cleveland Hears Ribaupierre Quar- 
tet in Chamber Society Series 


CLEVELAND, March 7.—The penultimate 
concert in the series held by the Chamber 
Music Society of Cleveland was given by 
the Ribaupierre String Quartet on Feb. 13 
in Wade Park Manor ballroom. The Quar- 
tet members are Andre de Ribaupierre, 
Charlotte Demuth Williams, Quincy Porter 
and Edward Buck. Arthur Loesser, pianis*, 
assisted in the Quintet of César Franck in 
F Minor. The quartet played Beethoven's 
Op. 18. 

The forty-sixth student recital of the 
Cleveland Institute of Music was held in 
the assembly room on Feb. 24. Pupils were 
presented from the piano, voice and violin 
departments. An ensemble of piano, violin 
and ‘cello pupils also played. 

On Wednesday morning, Feb. 22, a pro- 
gram in the comparative arts course was 
given. On this occasion the Ribaupierre 
String Quartet played the B flat Major 
Quartet of Brahms. Marcel Salzinger was 
heard in Brahms’ songs. 
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Announcing Master Classes 
Summer 1928 


THE 
GUNN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


LEE PATTISON 


Distinguished Pianist 


In a Series of Repertoire Recitals and Classes 


GLENN DILLARD GUNN 
Pianist—Conductor—Critic 


“A MASTER PEDAGOGUE” 
James Gibbon Huneker 


GUNN SCHOOL 
OF MUSIC 


423 SO. WABASH AVE. 
CHICAGO 


Jenne M. Berhenke, 
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In tender beauty 

Beameth the Spring. 

On balmy breezes, 

Light and lovely, 

Weaving wonders, 

See he sways. 

O’er wood and meadow 
Softly breathing, ; 
Wide he opes his laughing eyes. 
And happy birds are singing 
Songs he taught— 

Sweetest perfumes 

Scent his train!.... 


Next, a portion of a passage in the ex- 
quisite “Good Friday’s Spell” scene of 
“Parsifal,” all of which, as I wrote it, with 
other selections, was warmly approved by 
Frederick Stock of the Chicago Symphony. 
It begins in the German with “Wie duenkt 
mich doch die Aue doch so schoen.” 


PARSIFAL 
Methinks the meadows never seem’d so fair! 
True, I have known of wondrous flow’rs 
Which round my neck entwin’d their wicked 
tendrils, 
Yet ne’er till now so softly sway’d the grasses, 
Wood-weeds and blossoms, 
So fragrant with the sweets of youth, 
So full of tender trust in me! 
GUERNEMANZ 
That is Good Friday’s magic, Sire! 


PARSIFAL 
How piteous! His day of agony! 
Then surely, surely, all that blows 
And blossoms, lives and life renews, 
Should, drooping, weep and sorrow! 
GUERNEMANZ 


Thou see’st, things are not so. 

The sinner’s rueful tears and torment 
To-day with holy dew 

Refresh the woods and meads, 

And lend them all new beauty! ... 


Latin Operas 
Now for some Latin operas. Here are 
my opening words for Carmen’s ‘Seguidilla.” 
(“Prés des remparts de Sevill-e” in the 
original). 


CARMEN 
Ne-ar the walls of Sevilla, 
Lives my good friend, Lillas Pastia 
We'll dance there the gay seguidilla, 
There we'll drink Manzanilla! 
Tra, la, la, la, la, la, la, la, la, la, 


Tra, la, la, la, la, la, la, la, la, la! 


Take, if you will, the introduction to the 
“Habanera.” (In the French “L’amour est 
un oiseau rebelle.”) 

CARMEN 


Like a bird that delights to wander 

My heart no man can hope to tame! 

Do not dream it will e’er grow fonder 

If it refuses what you claim! 

All in vain you will weep and wonder, 
Entreat and pray, or simply sigh. 

Naught my sweetheart from me shall sunder— 
Although he’s mute, he’ll soon reply! 


The “my” in the second line should be 


Vienna Concerts 
(Continued from page 5) 
tralto voice. 

Anton von Webern, who had formerly 
directed the great Symphony, has had a sen- 
sational success conducting Bruckner music 
at the Arbeiter Symphonie concert. In 
Webern’s String Trio, Rudolf Kolisch and 
members of his Quartet, overcame enormous 
difficulties and played with viruosity, their 
presentation gave the public more of an 
enigma than a solution. The Quartet 
Kolisch revived, after some time, Schén- 
berg’s First String Quartet,—also his 
“Pierre Lunaire,” the melodramatic com- 
position with which Erika Wagner enrap- 
tured the audience. At one of these Kolisch 


concerts Ruzena Herlinger sang lieder by 
Debussy. 

The Quartet Roth, composed of Hungar- 
ian musicians who live in Paris, came to 
Vienna for the first time, and enjoyed en- 
thusiastic acclaim. These young artists have 
brought with them their countryman Har- 
sanyi. 

The Schubert year has scarcely begun, but 
numerous Schubert works have been pre- 
sented, besides those for the Schubert 
Celebration. A popular Schubert concert by 
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pronounced, lightly, as “me,” to respect the 
rhythm. 

Turn, for a change, to Faust’s Cavatina 
in the “Garden Scene” (“Salut demeure 
chaste et pure. ..”), one of many charm- 
ing episodes in what Lawrence Gilman does 
not blush to call “Gounod’s banal and moth- 


eaten opus.” 
FAUST 


All hail, thou pure and lowly dwelling! 
All hail, thou pure and lowly dwelling— 
Simple and laden 

With the artless appeal 

Of an innocent maiden! 

How rich in beauty seems thy poverty! 

Within thy walls abides felicity! 

How rich in beauty, 

How rich in beauty seems thy poverty! 

Within thy walls abides felicity! 

Or the opening of the “Jewel Song,” 
(“Ah! Je ris de me voir si belle dans ce 
miroir!” grossly mistranslated, in the best 
published version, as “Ah! The joy past 
compare these jewels bright to wear!” ) 


MARGARITA 
Ah! with glee 
Mirror’d there a lovely face I see! 
Lastly, as a_reply to those who deny, 
stupidly, that English can fit rapid Latin 
phrases, here are some of my words for 
Boito’s amusing patter song, in “Falstaff.” 
(“Quand’ero paggio.”) 
FALSTAFF 


When, as a page, I attended on a duke, 
Once I was airy, 
So airy and slender; 
Vague as a dream of a fairy, 
And airy, and tender, and tender! 
That was the time 
When I was young and callow; 
hen in my May-day 
I was lying fallow. 
*Twould have been easy my figure to wheedle 
Through the narrow eye of a wee little needle! 


I could continue. But why do so? In six 
years of toil I have found no word or 
phrase in the foreign librettos (with two 
exceptions) which could not be translated 
into English. I maintain that it is an ex- 
cellent medium for all kinds of operatic 
moods. How lyrical it is we learned from 
Keats and Shelley. How dramatic and 
how humorous it is we know from Shakes- 
peare. To descend a little, in Miss Milay’s 
word for “The King’s Henchmen,” there 
were several passages which challenged 
comparison with the best foreign texts. 

The foundations of all operas are librettos. 
The librettist, scorned and slighted though 
he be, is indispensable. Give him a chance. 
His task is most ungrateful, at the best, 
and very hard. Don’t starve, abuse or scoff 
at him. Don’t do your utmost to ignore 
his name. The librettist really is a useful 
person. He should be treated like a decent 
human being. 


svenerieee 


the famous Quartet Rosé was hailed with 
delight. Another Schubert program was 
that given by the Opera chorus and the 


Opera orchestra under Franz Schalk. He 
gave Schubert’s last great Mass in E Major, 
together with “Mirjams Siegesgesang,” a 
short cantata for chorus and dramatic solo 
soprano. The mass has long been unfamiliar 
and is today played much too seldom. It was 
composed only a few months before the 
master’s death; dark shadows and the pre- 
sentiment of death hang over it. It con- 
tains passages of great force and others 
that bring a sense of resignation. Quite 
unchurchly, there twice appears the “Dies 
irae” motif which Schubert also used at the 
beginning of his song “Der Doppelganger.” 
The solo in the cantata was sung with a 
powerful voice by the young opera singer, 
Margit Angerer. 

Among recent important solo concerts 
were those given by the pianists Bachaus 
and Claudio Arrau. Winnifred Christie, 
played with his partner, Emanuel Moor, on 
the piano with two manuals (Pleyel Moor), 
which Moor invented. The upper manual 
is the octave of the lower, so inat difficult 
passages on this instrument are much sim- 
pler. The artists have created much in- 
terest by playing on this instrument. 

A great distinction in the art of virtuosity 
is scarcely to be considered than that 
achieved by Josef Pembaur, the quietly poetic 
Russian Isserlis, who now lives in Vienna, 
and the sober Paul Emerich, one of the 
best interpreters of new music. 
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young republic paid homage to Aman Ullah. 
That a musical performance should be 
staged in his honor was inevitable. A gala 
performance was arranged at the Staedtische 
Oper, and all the pre-revolution dignitaries 
in Berlin society had the time of their 
lives trotting out their decorations and once 
more revelling in Wilhelminic pomp and 
glory. Even venerable President von Hin- 
denburg, who since his election has never 
attended opera in Berlin, sat with the 
Afghan guests in the royal box. 

Under the conduction of Robert F. Denz- 
ler, the third act of the “Meistersinger” was 
offered in a delightfully colorful setting 
which made one forget that Wilhelm Rohde 
as Hans Sachs was not up to standard and 
that Carl Martin Oehman as Walter von 
Stolzing, though singing beautifully, was 
rather expressionless in his acting. The 
second half of the program was taken upon 
with a Joseph Bayer’s dance pantomime, 
“Die Puppenfee.” 


Piano Visitors 


Two pianists have been visitors: Ger- 
trude Bonime and Alexander Brailowsky. 
Miss Bonime is a plucky young lady: un- 
known and unacquainted with musical con- 
ditions here, she ventured to face the bar- 
rage of stern critics, feeling that one must, 
as part of one’s artistic career, give an 
exhibition before this Berlin court of in- 
quisition. She won sympathy, to begin with, 
by the arrangement of her program: open- 
ing with Scarlatti and two old Spanish 
masters via Beethoven to Chopin, and clos- 
ing with the difficult Busoni transcription of 
Bach’s Chaconne. Miss Bonime is a serious 
artist, full of music, warm in her expression. 
She should make her way to the heights in 
due time. 

The Fisk Jubillee Singers have visited 
Berlin for the second time since the war, 
and have beén received with enthusiasm. 
The Germans would however, like to hear 


. By PAUL HOYER . sunngoaaununnansemns 


the spirituals sung in a less cultivated and 
Europeanized manner—they would like them 
in a more rough-and-tumble rendition. 

Michael Taube, indefatigable leader of 
the New Chamber Orchestra, showed his 
versatility as a baton accompanist by plac- 
ing his brave little organization at the dis- 
posal of the ’cellist Ernest Silberstein, who 
played the Saint-Saéns A Minor Concerto, 
Op. 33 and the melodious d’Albert Concerto 
in C Major, Op. 20. Sandwiched between 
these two solos was Dvorak’s “New World” 
Symphony. 

Minna Ebel-Wilde gave a_lieder-abend 
with a varied program ranging from Schu- 
mann, Brahms and Reger to Rimsky-Kor- 
sakoff, Franz Schreker and Arnold Ebel; 
Ludwig Kaiser played Mozart, Reger and 
Schumann at his piano evening; Edwin 
Fischer, who belongs to the élite of Berlin 
pianists, offered music by Bach, Handel, 
Mozart, Schubert, and Chopin in his third 
recital of the season; Marya Freund, emi- 
nent Polish artist, assisted by Mieczyslaw 
Horszowski at the piano, sang Schuberts 
“Winterreise” with rare feeling, and Hors- 
zowski gave Schuberts C Minor Sonata; 
and Florizel v. Reuter produced a Bach- 
Paganini evening. Add to this the Mozart 
evening of the excellent Klinger String 
Quartet, and you have the principal weeks’ 
events. 

Brailowsky has appeared here before. He 
has “arrived” with the local critics. He 
played the thirty-two C Minor variations by 
Beethoven, then encountered his old favor- 
ite, Debussy, whose suite “pour le piano” he 
played with his usual delicatesse, and then 
gave Chopin numbers, each beautiful. 





Suzanne Kenyon, soprano, will appear in 
a costume program in Steinway Hall, New 
York, March 20, accompanied by John Cush- 
ing at the piano. Her program will include 
four groups: songs of old England, songs of 
old France, songs of the old south and 
songs of a Chinese character. 
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(Continued from page 9) 

The maestro Carlo Jachina is composing 
an opera entitled “A peso d’oro” to the 
libretto of Giovacchino Forzano. Francesco 
Malipiero has finished an oratorio called 
“L’ultima cena.” Carlo Viscardi is writing 
the music for “Il Pescatore e l’Anima” on 
the book of Paolo Buzzi. Mario Cantt an- 
nounces his opera “Normann,” which fol- 
lows an episode in the occupation of Nor- 
mandy in the Twelfth Century. 

During March a lyric season will be held 
in the Teatro Massimo in Palermo, with the 
following operas: “Otello,” “Turandot,” 
“Traviata,” Massenet’s “Manon,” “Carmen,” 
and “Lucia.” They will be directed by the 
maestro Paolantonio, and will coincide with 
the great manifestations announced for the 
Primavera Siciliana, or the spring festival. 

A great success is reported from Rome 
of the concert given in the Sala di Santa 
Cecilia by the flutist Rene La Roy and the 
pianist Arnaud de Gontaut Biron, both 
Frenchmen. The former played a Sonata by 
Bach, Honneger’s “Danza della Capra,” and 
a Sonatina in three tempi by Darius Mil- 
haud. The latter gave “La Soirée dans 
Grenade,” “Jardins sous la pluie” by De- 
bussy, “Jeux d’eau” by Ravel, “Jeux d’eau a 
la ville d’Este” by Liszt. 


Wagner's “Anello” 


Because of the enduring interest of the 
public in the “Anello di Nibelungo” at the 
Scala, it was given a second time. The 
maestro Ettore Panizza is always received 
with effusive acclaim. He directed every 
evening, as in previous years. Nevertheless 
his activity is not confined to the Wagner 
Tetralogy, but comprehends operas in the 
normal répertoire, such as “Turandot,” 
“Lucia,” “Rigoletto.” He reconfirmed his 
directorial qualities of the first order and 
demonstrated his study of the Tetralogy in 
its every detail, penetrating in a thorough 


manner its technical mounting and poetical 
profundity. By virtue of this, the vast 
nibelungic undertaking was given with a 
faithful and orthodox Wagnerian spirit. 
Honorable mention must be given to the 
tenor Fagaoga, the soprano Frida Leider, 
Giuseppina Corbelli, the baritone Luigi 
Rossi-Morelli, the tenor Allesnadro Dolci. 
Fagaoga essayed his rdles in “Walkiria,” 
“Sigfried,” “Crespuscolo delgi Dei,” with 
dramatic intensity and good action, but in 
the legato phrases the effect failed. Signora 
Leider dedicated to Bruennhilde, in the three 
operas in which she takes part, a notable 
sentimental emotion, singing with agreeable 
emission and in true Wagnerian style. 
Giuseppina Cobelli was an efficacious and 
poised Steglinde, and Luigi Rossi-Morelli 
impersonated Wotan in the “Oro” and in 
the “Walkiri” with an attitude of nobility, 
with an accent rich in expression and with 
messt notes indicative of the declamatory 
Wagnerian. The tenor Dolci as Loge was 
musically and scenically felicitous. 

On Feb. 5 Toti Dal Monte returned to 
La Scala in “Lucia di Lammermoor” and 
was received with great enthusiasm. She 
showed a noticeable progress. Her impec- 
cable method of singing acted on the public 
like a magnetic current, compelling an ap- 
plause that was insistent and warm, such as 
is conceded only to great artists. In the 
Mad Scene Signora Dal Monte was truly 
sublime. The tenor Pertile seconded the 
illustrious singer in perfect manner, obtain- 
ing in the third act stupendous results. 
Maestro Panizza directed the Donizetti 
opera with great care. 


Chamber Society Lists Concert 

The final concert of the season by the 
New York Chamber Music Society, Carolyn 
3eebe, founder, will take place in the Hotel 
Plaza on March 18, at 9 p.m. This pro- 
gram will complete the third season of these 
contributions to the cultural life of New 
York. 
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work with Frank La Forye: 


(FRANK) 


Telephone, Trafalgar 8993 








THOSE WHO HEARD MME. ALDA’S BEAUTI- 
FUL CONCERT ON THE ATWATER KENT 
HOUR ON MARCH 4TH WILL BE INTERESTED 


182 West Fifty-eighth Street, New York, 


It gives me pleasure for the sake of those seeking the real truth 

as to fundamental voice work. to testify to my experience with 

the method of Frank La Forge. In the summer of 1925, feeling 

| the desire to “brush up” vocally, I decided to investigate the 

training given by Mr. La Forge to his pupils, whom I had fre- 

The first few lessons sufficed to convince me 

| that Mr. La Forge’s method is most sane and correct and if 

| practiced systematically will restore to the voice all the beauty 
| It is the logical way to increase 
| the support and liberate the voice from the tension which 


I have been an ardent disciple of this work since making these 
discoveries and the results are beyond my most sanguine expec- 


FROM THE N. Y. HERALD TRIBUNE (Feb. 25, 1928): 


s - In her long career she has never sung as well, that is with such 
musicianly technique and such clarity and accuracy of tone as in the last 


The following artists have for a number of years done their entire voice 


MME. FRANCES ALDA, MME. MARGARET MATZENAUER, MISS 
NANETTE GUILFORD, MR. LAWRENCE TIBBETT, MR. GIL 
VALERIANO AND MANY OTHERS. 


(ERNESTO) 


LA FORGE-BERUMEN STUDIOS 


14 WEST 68th STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 





February 23rd, 1926. 


FRANCES ALDA. 





Ellsworth Bell, Secretary | 
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| INSTITUTE 


the following dates: 


Rittenhouse Square 


THE CURTIS 


| JOSEF HOFMANN, Director 


Entrance Examinations for Admission to 
| The Curtis Institute of Music for the school 
year 1928-29 will be held in Philadelphia on 


Subject Date Close 

Voice April 11-12 April 1 
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Luella Melius Bookings 


Cuicaco, March 14.—Luella Melius, so- 
prano, has filled the following engagements: 
New, York, soloist, Beethoven Symphony 
Orchestra, Oct. 12; Rochester, N. Y., re- 
cital, Eastman Theatre, Nov. 10; New York, 
concert for Metropolitan Hospital, Nov. 
17; Amityville, L. 1. recital, Nov. 18; Rich- 
mond, Va., recital, Nov. 21; Warren, Ohio, 
recital, Nov. 28; Brooklyn, soloist with 
Apollo Club, Nov. 29; Madison, Wis., Dec. 
1; Eau Claire, Wis., Dec. 2; Washington, 
opera, Dec. 5; New York, charity concert, 
Dec. 13; Milwaukee, Wis., Jan. 3; Toplius, 
Mo., Jan. 6; Portland, Ore., Jan. 12; San 
Francisco, Jan. 18; La Crosse, Wis., Jan. 
30; Washington, recital, Poli’s Theatre, 
Feb. 15; Washington, opera, Feb. 18; Louis- 
ville, Ky., Feb. 20. 

Mme. Melius is scheduled to fulfill the 
following bookings: Chicago, charity con- 
cert, March 20; Akron, Ohio, March 27; 
Chicago, April 8; Seattle, April 12; San 
Francisco, April 16; Harrisburg, festival, 
May 15; Europe, opera appearances in June. 


* * * 


NorTHFIELD, MinNn., March 14.—In spite 
of a deep cut on the tip of the first finger of 
his left hand, received a few hours before 
his appearance on the Carleton College con- 
cert course, Milan Lusk, violinist, played 
his entire program and gave a fine account 
of himself. His list included the “Spanish” 
Symphony of Lalo and a Slavonic Fantasy 
by Smetana, and reached a brilliant climax 
in the “Faust” Fantasy of Wieniawski. Mr. 
Lusk was repeatedly recalled and, despite 
his injured finger, played three encores. The 
accompanist and solo pianist was Laurence 
Henri. 

& * + 


The ninth artists’ recital of the year was 
announced to be given in the Institute of 
Musical Art, New York, on Wednesday eve- 
ning, March 14, by Alton Jones, pianist, a 
graduate from the Institute and holder. of 
its artists’ diploma. Mr. Jones’s program 
was to include music by Handel, Brahms, 
Schumann, and Liszt. 





Fraser Gange, baritone, sails March 21, 

from San Francisco for a ten weeks’ tour 

of New Zealand, after which he will 
make a similar tour of Australia. 


*_ * * 


The National Opera Club of America, 
Inc., Baroness Katharine Evans von Klen- 
ner, founder-president, held its “Welsh Music 
Day,” and monthly meeting at the Waldorf- 
Astoria, New York, March 8 Dr. Tali 
Esen Morgan and Mrs. J. L. Lewine, spoke 
on Welsh opera; an illustrated discussion of 
the harp was given by Maud Morgan, and 
Raychel Emerson, soprano, Evan Williams, 
tenor, and Frederick Miller, bass, assisted. 


* * * 


On Sunday evening, March 18, Robert 
Braine, American pianist and composer, will 
play the first movement of Beethoven's 
“Emperor” Concerto with Bernard Levitow’s 
Hotel Commodore Orchestra. The concert 
will be held in the foyer. 
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Cleveland Has “In-between” Or- 
chestra for Students 


CLEVELAND, March 14.—At the Cleveland 
Institute of Music, Andre de Ribaupierre, 
who heads the strings department, offers 
his young students a new opportunity in an 
intermediate orchestra. 

Supplementing the junior and senior or- 
chestras, the intermediate orchestra has been 
created for the “in-between,” the student 
who has had one or two years of junior or- 
chestral training but is not yet sufficiently 
advanced for the senior orchestra. 

« * * 

Gina Pinnera, dramatic soprano, who gave 
a New York début recital in Carnegie Hall 
Feb. 18, has been engaged by Harry Barn- 
hart, conductor of the Orange, N. J., Com- 
munity Course, for the mid-winter concert 
of that organization, March 25. Mme. Pin- 
nera will sing two groups of songs and 
the soprano role in the Easter cantata by 
Clokey, “He Is Risen.” 


* * + 

The Philadelphia Conservatory of Music, 
of which Mrs. D. Hendrik Ezerman, is 
managing director, announced a lecture, fol- 
lowed by discussion, on “The Harmonic 
Origin of the Scale and its Relation to Cre- 
ational Study and Practice,” to be given by 
Frederick Schlieder, head of the theory de- 
partment, on March 15. 

* * * 

Nathaniel Robin, composer-pianist, is con- 
ducting a simplified course in the essentials 
of music on consecutive Wednesday eve- 
nings at 701 Carnegie Hall. There will be 
ten lessons in the series. Form, musical his- 
tory, tradition and fundamental harmony will 
be covered, with piano illustrations. 


Now a Wolfsohn-Frank- 
lin Artist 

Nanette Guilford, dramatic soprano, has 
been signed by Calvin M. Franklin and the 
Wolfsohn Musical Bureau of New York, 
Inc., as her exclusive managers. Miss Guil- 
ford was booked to sing a leading role in 
“Madonna Imperia” in Philadelphia on 
March 6. 


Guilford 


* * * 
Olszewska Coming Next Season 
Maria Olszewska, contralto of the Vienna 

State Opera, who was forced to cancel her 

visit to America this season because of 

pressure of engagements abroad, is coming 
next season under the direction of Concert 

Management Arthur Judson. Mme. Olszew- 

ska is engaged by the Chicago Civic Opera 

Company and will give a limited number of 

concerts. She will arrive in November and 

remain until the middle of February. 
x* * * 
Will Take Party to Europe 
Kendall K. Mussey, director of the 

Brooklyn Music School Settlement, will be 

the leader of a party which will make a 

motor trip to the music centers of Europe 

this coming summer. The party will visit 

Bayreuth and hear “Tristan and Isolde” and 

“Parsifal” there. At Salzburg the mem- 

bers will attend the Mozart festival and 

other musical events. Vienna and Verona 
are on the schedule, as are Stratford-on- 

Avon, Belgium, Germany, Switzerland, 

Northern Italy and France. Mr. Mussey 

was assisted in planning his tour by World 

Acquaintance Travel. 





Viola and 
Viola d’amore 


gent control of color and mood.” 
NEW YORK SUN, Jan. 30, 1928. 


mon, so that of Alix Young Maruchess 
gram to an appreciative audience. 

NEW YORK POST, Jan. 30, 1928. 

was drawn from obscurity last 


Alix Young 


fascinatingly unique, and wafted her 


Milandre, her first number. She also 


F Minor by Brahms.” 
N. Y. EVENING WORLD, Jan. 30, 1928 


monotony of recitals of the usual sort. 


—MUSICAL COURIER. 





ALIX YOUNG 


MARUCHESS 


66 A LIX YOUNG MARUCHESS gave a viola and 

viola d’amore recital in the Steinway salon 
last night. The program contained numbers by 
Milandre, Martini, Couperin and Gossec for the 


viola d’amore and pieces by Bach, Haendel, 
Faure, Granados and Brahms for the viola. Mme. 
Maruchess played with an excellent command of 
| both instruments and displayed uccurate intona- 
} tion, a rich tone of fine sonority, and an intelli- 


SOY JIOLA and viola d’amore recitals are uncom- 


Steinway Hall last night was a pleasure She 
played with expression and ability a varied pro- 


so HAT obsolete instrument, the viola d’amore, 

night by 
Maruchess to the delight of an 
audience that crowded Steinway Hall. Under Mme. 
Maruchess’s skillful bow it gave forth sounds 
listeners 
back to the eighteenth century before she had 
finished the opening phrases of an Andante by 
displayed 
her expertness as a viola player in selections 
ranging from Bach and Handel to the Sonata in 


“A RECITAL on these low toned and gentle 
instruments is a rarity when played as it was 
on this occasion, and a welcome relief from the 
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George Whitfield Andrews 
Laurel E. Yeamans (absent on leave) 
Bruce H. Davis 
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Doris Portman 
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Established in 1865 as a Department of Oberlin College 
FRANK H. SHAW, Director 


All Coursés Lead to Bachelor’s Degree 
» Teaching and Practice Equipment 
and Cultural Advantages 


OBERLIN, OHIO 


Theory 


Arthur E. Heacor 
Friedrich J. Lehmann 
Victor V. Lytle 
Gladys F. Moore 
Ethel S. Phipps 

History and Criticism of Music 


James Husst Hall 
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La Forge-Berimen Students Make 
Appearances 


Students of the La Forge-Bertimen stu- 
dios were heard in an Aeolian Company 
hall at One Hundred-fiftieth Street and 
Third Avenue, New York on March 3. Tak- 
ing part were Elna Leach, soprano, with 
Kenneth Yost at the piano; Phil Evans, 
pianist; Helen Grattan, soprano, accom- 
panied by George Vause; Ellsworth Bell, 
tenor; Jeanne Winchester, dramatic  so- 
prano, singing songs by Frank La Forge, 
with Sibyll Hamlin as accompanist. 

Eleanor Edson, contralto, sang in the home 
of Mrs. Dows on March 7 with Mr. La 
Forge at the piano. Kenneth Yost is on tour 
as accompanist with Margaret Matzenauer 
Alice Vaiden accompanied Clarke Sparkes, 
baritone, in the Barbizon on Feb. 21. The 
concert was broadcast over WOR. Miss 
Vaiden was also at the piano for Nina Mor- 
gana at Palm Beach on March 7. Emilie 
Goetze accompanied the Criterion Quartet 
in Danbury, Conn., on Feb. 23, also play- 
ing solos. She was accompanist for Phradie 
Wells of the Metropolitan Opera in a con- 
cert in Colgate University on March 23. 

The following artists gave a concert in 
the Bowery Mission on March 6; Adriana 
Morales, Helen Grattan, Elna Leach, Angela 
Bertina and Gladys de Almeida, sopranos ; 
Elizabeth Andres, contralto and Ellsworth 
Bell, tenor. The accompanists were Hilda 
Holpeer, Sibyll Hamlin, Kenneth Yost and 
Phil Evans. 

* * * 

The Musical Art Quartet will complete its 
second season before the public this month. 
Next season the Quartet will tour under the 
management of Daniel Mayer, Inc. Its 
activities will include a subscription series 
of six concerts in New York, to be given in 
the John Golden Theatre. The members are 
Sascha Jacobsen, first violinist; Paul Bern- 
ard, second violinist; Marie Roemaet-Rosant- 
off, ’cellist, and Louis Kaufman, viola player, 


* * * 


Dusolina Giannini has completed her first 
series of guest performances with the Ham- 
burg Opera House and is now touring Ger- 
many and Holland. She will return to Ham- 
burg for her second series of guest per- 
formances early in May, and will appear as 
guest artist with the Berlin Opera Howse, 
Miss Gianninni will tour America in Mareh 
and April of next season and will then start 
on a tour of the world. ; 

* * * 


Augusta Lenska, contralto, upon the com- 
pletion of the Chicago Opera tour, will ap- 
pear in recitals in the east, singing in Wash- 
ington, April 17 and as soloist with the 
Mannerchor of Scranton, Pa., April 19. 

* * * 


Under the auspices of the Polish Art’s 
Club, a violin recital was announced to be 
given in the Polish Women’s Alliance Hall, 
Chicago, by the Polish violinist, Michel Wil- 
komirski, on March 7. The program was to 
include numbers by Tartini, Bach, Szyman- 
owski, Chopin, Wieniawski and Sarasate. 
Assisting were to be Georges Szpinalski, 
violinist, with Isaac Van Grove at the 
piano. 
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Florence Austral 


Florence Austral, who recently sang in 
“Aida” and “Die Walkure,” in Philadelphia, 
and her husband, John Amadio, flutist, left 
for Colorado Springs in order that Miss 
Austral might participate in the dedication 
of an organ in Grace Church in that city. 
A long coast tour will keep Miss Austral 
in California until April. 

* * * 


News from Estelle Libeling’s studio is to 
the effect that Beatrice Belkin, coloratura 
soprano, was soloist in the Roxy Theatre, 
New York, the week of Feb. 27. John Grif- 
fin, tenor, has been engaged for a Publix 
tour of thirty-two weeks, which started at 
the Capitol Theatre, New York, March 3. 
Muriel La France, coloratura soprano, re- 
cently finished an eleven weeks’ engage- 
ment at the Fox Washington Theatre. 
Rosemary Pfaff, coloratura soprano, has 
just returned from a six months’ tour of the 
Publix Theatres. 


* * * 


The success of Myrna Sharlow in “Tosca” 
with the Pennsylvania Grand Opera Com- 
pany in the Metropolitan Opera House, 
Philadelphia, resulted in her engagement for 
a five weeks’ tour with the Chicago Opera 
Company, to extend to the Pacific Coast. 
She is taking the place of Claudia Muzio, 
who, because of sudden illness, was un- 
able to make the tour. 


* * * 


Arthur Kraft, tenor, will give his Chicago 
recital on April 22. Mr. Kraft has eleven 
engagements for April. These include five 
performances in Bach’s “St. Matthew Pas- 
sion.” The first will be in Montclair, N. J., 
on April 1, following which Mr. Kraft will 
appear in Pittsburgh, New York; Ossining 
and Hiram, Ohio; Cleveland, Toledo, Evan- 
ston, Ill., Bethelehem, Pa. He will also 
fulfill two bookings in Chicago. 
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Choose Wagenaar Sonata 


Bernard Wagenaar’s Sonata for violin and 
piano has been chosen by the judges in the 
annual chamber music competition of the 
Society for the Publication of American 
Music for publication this year. Of the 
manuscripts submitted this spring, the judges 
chose four for the final hearing. At this 
hearing Mr. Wagenaar played the piano part 
of his sonata and the violin part, at his re- 
quest, was played by Ruth Breton. The 
judges included Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, 
Adolph Betti, Rubin Goldmark, Chalmers 
Clifton, A. Walter Kramer, Hugo Kortschak, 
Lewis Isaacs, O. G. Sonneck, and Edwin 'T 
Rice. The sonata will be published through 
G. Schirmer, Inc. Mr. Wagenaar was born 
in Holland, but is now an American citizen 
and has lived in this country eight years. 
He is a teacher of theory, harmony, and 
composition at the Institute of Musical Art 
and at the Juilliard Graduate School, and of 
musical appreciation and history at the Mas- 
ter Institute of United Arts (the Roehrich 
School). 

* * * 


Marguerite Melville Liszniewska, pianist, 
gave a lecture-recital before the cadets at 
the Culver Military Academy in Culver, 
Ind., on Feb. 24. This was her third re- 
turn engagement at the Academy. Members 
of the faculty have held social events in her 
honor, and on the occasion of her last ap- 
pearance Mme. Liszniewska was the house 
guest of General and Mrs. Gignilliat. 


* * * 


Galli-Curci to Give New York 
Recital 


Amelita Galli-Curci will make her final 
New York appearance this season in Car- 
negie Hall, March 18, having just com- 
pleted a tour of the Middle West. Imme- 
diately afterward Mme. Galli-Curci will re- 
sume her tour, concertizing southward to 
the Carolinas and Texas, thence again to 
the Middle West, ending her long season 
at St. Paul the middle of May. 
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President Receives Artists 


Boston, March 14.—Amelia Lueck Frantz, 
soprano of this city and her son, Dalies 
Frantz, pianist and member of the music 
faculty of the University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, gave a delightful concert in the 
Washington Missionary College, Washing- 
ton, on the evening of March 3. Mme. 
Frantz artistically interpreted compositions 
by Handel, Curran, Franz, Heldach, Max- 
well, Sadero, MacDermid and O’Connor- 
Morris. Mr. Frantz accompanied and played 
piano solos by Bach, Handel, Weber, Chopin, 
Schubert-Godowsky and Liszt. After the 
concert Mme. Frantz and Mr. Frantz were 
informally received at the White House by 
President Coolidge. 

W. Je, 


* * * 


Solomon Pimsleur, New York pianist and 
composer, will make his début in Steinway 
Hall, New York, March 25, when his pro- 
gram will include the Beethoven “Wald- 
stein” Sonata, a group of Schumann and 
Schubert, a Brahms Rhapsody and two of 
his own compositions. 


* * * 


Anthony Pesci, tenor, has been engaged 
to give a New York song recital in the 
Provincetown Theatre, Nov. 5. Sylvia Graz- 
zini, soprano, will be the assisting artist. 
Mr. Pesci’s plans for next season include 
a concert at the Brooklyn Academy of 
Music, Nov. 18, and a recital is being ar- 
ranged in Allentown, Pa. A Town Hall 
recital is listed in October. Next season 
Mr. Pesci is also to be heard in leading 
tenor rdéles with the People’s American 
Opera Association in the Auditorium in Chi- 
cago, to be given under the direction of 
Edna Blanche Showalter. Mr. Pesci is to 
sing for the third time for the Bayside 
Masonic Lodge in April, and has also been 
re-engaged for a benefit concert for the 
Richmond Memorial Hospital of Staten 
Island. He will give a Kimball Hall re- 
cital in Chicago later this spring. 
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Concerts and Opera In the Metropolis 


St. John Passion 


HE Society of the Friends of Music 

observed their annual lenten devotion 
in the “St. John Passion” given at Town 
Hall Sunday afternoon March 4. Artur 
Bodanzky conducted and the soloists enlisted 
were Ethyl Hayden, soprano; Marion 
Telva, contralto; George Meader, tenor; 
Friedrich Schorr, baritone; Carl Schlegel, 
baritone; Lynnwood Farnam, organist, and 
Paul Eisler, cembalo. Not to forget Stephen 
Townsend the chorus master. 

Che Friends of Music have long since in- 
curred our gratitude for their performances 
of the mighty choral dramas of Bach, but 
it seems to us that a little more reverence 
could be added to their steadfastness. To 
omit three-fourths of the chorales is cer- 
tainly to rob the work of its spiritual es- 
sence. The recitatives are the action, the 
human element of the drama, the chorales 
are the divine meditations. 

Perhaps the drama makes the greatest 
appeal to Mr. Bodanzky, therefore the closer 
knitting of the story. It is the more to be 
deplored inasmuch as the chorus was de- 
prived of the material in which they did their 
best singing. In the big choruses they often 
lacked rich sonority and telling effect. 
George Meader, as the evangelist carried the 
greatest burden of the afternoon. His work 
was a devout one, which he achieved with 
voice singularly fresh in the purity of style, 
and eloquent in the pathos of the text. 
Friedrich Schorr intoned the words of Jesus 
with simplicity and beauty truly inspired. 
Carl Schlegel was found adequate for the 
part allotted him. The women were not so 
happily cast, neither the quality of their 
voices nor their understanding seemed to 
fill the need of their arias. 

Mr. Bodanzky conducted with masterly 
grasp of the significance of the music. We 
hope that at his next performance he will 
reinstate some of the greatest music of the 
Passion: the chorales and the two arias for 
tenor.—A. R. 


Johnson onl Gordon 


HEN Rosamond Johnson and Taylor 

Gordon give a recital, as they did in 
the intimate surroundings of the Hotel Bar- 
bizon Tuesday evening, March 6, an enter- 
tainment of rare enjoyment is assured. 
Gordon is a tenor, and Johnson accompanies 
him at the piano, frequently joins him in 
singing, and sings a few solos. Both men 
have excellent musical instincts and husky, 
but’ naturally pleasing voices; over-training 
has not spoiled them for the music of their 
choice. 

These negro musicians present the spiritu- 
als and some of the secular songs of their 
race in the genuine folk manner. They do 
not elaborate the harmony, attempt an air 
of sophistication, make art-songs from their 
simple material. Rather do they choose to 
recreate the emotional and spiritual fervor 
of a demonstrative people, oppressed by 
slavery, who find in their child-like accept- 
ance of religion a hope for better times to 
come, and who in their singing together gain 
an outlet for their feelings. 

The spirituals on the program were select- 
ed from arrangements made by Johnson 
They included “Didn’t my Lord deliver 
Daniel,” “By and by,” “De Band o’ Gideon,” 


“Roll de ol’ chariot along,” “Go down 
Moses,” “Gimme dat ol’ time religion,” 
“Witness for my Lord,” “Roll, Jordan, roll,” 
and “Nobody knows de trouble I see.” 
Among the secular. songs “Water Boy” and 
Johnson’s own “Lit’l Gal,” “Friend of mine,” 
and the perennial “Under the bamboo trees” 
were well received. Gordon played as a solo 
his rhythmic “African Drum Dance, No. 1.” 
A. -P. -D, 


Myra Hess’ Last Recital 


M YRA HESS played her second and 
H last recital Tuesday evening March 6 
at Town Hall for an admiring and devoted 
audience that thronged the hall to capacity. 
With wrapt hushedness they listened as she 
wrought threads of golden sound into the 
fabric of dreams. To hear Myra Hess play 
is to revive one’s faith in the nobility of the 
art of playing the piano, an art that has be- 
come considerably tarnished by the years of 
contact with tawdry display of virtuosity. 
Her vision is one of childlike freshness and 
unspoiled joy, her message effortless and as 
revealing as the voice of a prophet. 

Through her flaming spirit the Chopin B 
Flat Minor Sonata emerged cleansed of all 
morbid distortions, terrifying in the stark 
grandeur of its tragic sweep. 

During the Schumann “Papillons” one 
mused whether Clara could possibly have 
played them as well. Played with romantic 
eagerness that soared easily above all the 
pitfalls of this youthful piece, it would be 
difficult to believe that a reading essayed 
when the ink was still fresh in the manus- 
cript could carry more conviction and loving 
zeal than the one vouchsafed us by Miss 
Hess 

Her Bach (on this occasion the G Major 
French Suite) is so unfailingly human, so 
heart warming in its appeal that it becomes 
the chosen vehicle of approach for her eager 
admirers in establishing the intimacy with 
the artist that permits their shouting for 
personal predilections at the end of the pro- 
gram. Her gracious readiness in comply- 
ing to the varied and jubilant cries for re- 
quests ranging from Bach to de Falla com- 
pleted the happiness of her audience.—A. R. 


Dessoff and Willeke 


HE combined forces of the Madrigal 

Choir, Margarete Dessoff, conductor, 
and the String orchestra, under Willem 
Willeke, of the Institute of Musical Art 
presented a varied and interesting program 
at the McMillin Academic Theater, of Col- 
umbia University, on March 9. A unique 
feature presented by the chorus were six 
madrigals of the 16th and 17th centuries on 
texts relating to animals and birds, such as 
“The Silver Swan,” by Gibbons, “The 
Cuckoo,” by Lemlin, etc. Lemlin’s number 
seemed to please most, although Le Maistre’s 
“The Fox” disclosed some beautiful pianis- 
simo singing. Bach’s motet, “Jesu, meine 
Freude” received a notably fine performance, 
the high-pitched soprano part being main- 
tained with good intonation. 

The orchestral numbers were serenades by 
Tchaikowsky and Volkmann, and Moszkow- 
ski’s Prelude and Fugue, Op. 85. Consider- 
ing that they were played by a student body, 
they were surprisingly well done. The ob- 
ligato ’cello part in the Volkmann piece was 
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finely delivered by the youthful Olga Zundel. 
Both conductors had excellent control over 
their young musicians, “re real finesse 
in much of their work. A large audience 
showed intelligent appreciation of the con- 
cert.—M. E. B. 


Elly Ney’s Recital 


T HE glamorous and turbulent Elly Ney 
gave her New York piano recital at the 
John Golden Theater Sunday evening March 
4. Suffused by a soft amber. light in a 
darkened auditorium she presented all the 
allure that piano recitals offered a decade 
or two ago. She possesses the power to 
communicate the spirit of the music even 
when she sometimes discards the adequate 
pianistic means. The Mozart’ C Minor 
Sonata found her in an unusually serene 
mood, which permitted a happy presentation, 








Elly Ney, Pianist. 


replete with charm and poignant beauty. The 
Brahms C Major Intermezzo was restored 
to its true meaning, shorn of the bid to 
popular taste that it has suffered at the hands 
of virtuosi. The E flat Rhapsodie was truly 
heroic in its proud disdain, and unyielding 
aloofness. 

At times Mme. Ney overreached and 
became strident in her wilful endeavor, 
which prohibited the most perfect-finish as 
insecure as her fingers. Yet her art is un- 
deniably provocative and one that managed 
to keep her audience enthralled through 
many additions to the printed program.— 


A 





Frances Sebel 


INGING Hungarian folk songs as well 
as other items of interest and variety, 
Frances Sebel, soprano, who has been heard 
many times over the radio as a member 
of the National Grand Opera Ensemble, and 
who has appeared on concert platforms here 
previously, gave a recital at Town Hall 
Thursday evening, March 1. In addition to 
choosing a program which was piquant and 
novel, Miss Sebel possesses vocal and in- 
terpretative abilities which made the evening 
a worth while one for the qualitative audi- 
ence which attended. Although at her 
highest point of excellence in the Hun- 
garian songs, which’ she sang with feel- 
ing and imagination, Miss Sebel also gave 
pleasure in a group of lieder, songs by 
Ravel, Bizet, Recli and Sodero, and a group 
of English offerings including songs by 
Treharne, Mana-Zucca, Walter Golde, her 
accompanist, and Jarecki’s “The Sad Prin- 
cess,” which was sung here for the first 
time. Among the German presentations was 
the Schubert “Der Hirt auf dem Felsen,” a 
gem of beauty rarely heard, which required 
a clarinet obbligato, performed capably by 
Carson McGibeny. Mr. Golde’s accompani- 
iments were artistic throughout. 





Some Bach Chorales 


ONTINUING its artistic and popular 

success, the Bach Cantata Club of New 
York gave its third ,concert on Wednesday 
evening, March 7, in St. Thomas’ Episcopal 
Church. The Bach Cantata Choir, which 
had sung at the first concert of the season 
and which numbers some twenty-five or 


more members, took part under the direc- 
tion of Albert Stoessel, singing the motet, 
“Jesu, Joy and Treasure,” and _ several 
chorales. Also participating were Edgar 
Fowlston, baritone; Samuel Gardner, violin- 
ist, and David McK. Williams, who played 
the organ. 

As on former occasions, the society un- 
questionably justified its claim to acceptance 
as a vital unit in contemporary enterprises 
It fills a special place that had been empty 
before, and its performances quicken ap- 
preciative criticism. At this concert, for 
example, one was impressed by the fact that 
a sure foundation has been laid, and one 
was equally ready to expect even better re- 
sults in the future. The tone of the chorus 
is good; the intelligence of those composing 
it is manifest; their sincerity is a contribut- 
ing factor to their success. Mr. Stoessel has 
begun well; that he will enlarge the borders 
already determined is practically certain. 

Several chorales were given with the 
organ, which was played with a fine sense 
of proportion. Mr. Gardner contributed 
the Chaconne and the Adagio from the Con- 
certo in E, the latter with organ. In each 
case his work was admirable. Much to be 
admired, also, was the singing of Mr. 
Fowlston in five “Geistliche” Lieder. 

Programs notes by Richard Aldrich, ex- 
plaining that one object of the concert was 
to exemplify some of the ways in which 
Bach handled Lutheran chorales, were not 
the least excellent feature of the evening. 


F.O 





Zenatello Returns in “Otello” 


HE performance of “Otello” at the 

Manhattan Opera House by the Penn- 
sylvania Grand Opera Company on Sunday 
evening, March 11, was surprisingly good. 
The star of the occasion was Giovanni Ze- 
natello, returning in a role which he sang 
at the same house twenty years ago in com- 
pany with Melba, Scotti, and Sammarco. He 
is still an admirable Otello. As an actor he 
gave a consistent portrayal of the jealous 
and impulsive Moor, and he delivered the 
declamatory music in a clear, stentorian 
voice. 

The work of the other members of the 
cast was less mature; the eyes of the sing- 
ers were constantly focused upon the con- 
ductor for tempi and upon the prompter for 
stage directions. By coing this the chorus 
managed to sing with precision and spirit. 

Desdemona and Jago were entrusted to 
two young singers, Maria Mickita and 
Joseph Royer, who acquitted themselves very 
creditably. Miss Mickita is pleasing to look 
at, and when she gains a little more assur- 
ance she will be a convincing actress. She 
has a large. firm, generally well-produced 
dramatic soprano which is capable of a good 
deal of dramatic intensity, especially in the 
middle and upper registers. She showed 
true understanding of the stvles of the music. 
and sang the last act “Willow Song” and 
“Ave Maria” very beautifully. It will be 
very interesting to see what this young 
artist will do later on in other parts. 

Mr. Royer, as Jago, disclosed a large. 
resonant baritone voice, singing his two big 
arias in commendable fashion. Other mem- 
bers of the cast were Mae Mackie, Giuseppe 
Reschiglian, Torquato Talucci, Mario Fat- 
tori, and Valentin Figaniak. 

The orchestra gave a very spirited and a 
reasonably smooth reading of the score under 
the direction of Artur Rodzinski. The large 
audience was richtly enthusiastic with so 
acceptable a performance of a work worthy 
of more frequent hearings that it has had in 
recent years in this city—A. P. D. 

Miss Gauthier’s Farewell 
VA GAUTHIER gave her farewell re 

4 cital in New York this season at the 
Civic Repertory Theater on 14th Street on 
Sunday Evening, March 4. Her program 
included songs from the classic and modern 
Spanish, Elizahethan airs, and two groups 
of the romantic and modern French school 

(Continued on page 27) 
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Endorsed by Metropolitan Opera House Sing- 


JAMES MASSELL 


mela Ponselle, also Richard Crooks and Tamaki 


ers: Mario Chamlee, Armand Tokatyan + 
Miura. Book on sale at many stores and at 
the $1.25 and 


BOOK ON VOICE CULTURE BY JAMES MASSELL 


studio. Price: 


Telephone: Riverside 922. 


$1.65 per copy 
Studio Address: 42 West 93rd St., New York 
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MUSICAL AMERICA for March 17, 1928 


Concerts and Opera in the Metropolis 


(Continued from page 26) 
As always Mme. Gauthier accomplished the 
remarkabje achievement of obliterating her- 
self in the minds of her audience, creating 
the illusion of perfect expression of the 
composer’s music with no conscious thought 
of the singer. While Mme. Gauthier sang 
everyone listened totally oblivious to any 
other thing. Mme. Gauthier’s accompanist 
was Celius Dougherty who played as only an 
expert accompanist can. Ba, J. 





Beethoven Symphony 
EETHOVEN and the Americans, the 
two shrines of the Beethoven Symphony 

Orchestra, were well decorated at the sixth 
subscription concert of this band, under the 
guidance of Georges Zaslawsky, Friday eve- 
ning, March 9 in Carnegie Hall. Beethoven 
received his votive offering in the form of 
a reading of his Overture to “Leonore” No. 
3. The Americans were George Liebling 
and James Dunn, both of whom were present 
to hear their respective works. Mr. Lieb- 
ling’s Introduction to the Mystic Opera, 
“Children of Truth,” received its first per- 
formance here, although it was played in 
Berlin in 1924. ‘The orchestra dealt vigor- 
ously with this music, built on an allegorical 
tale, just as it gave excellent expression to 
Mr. Dunn’s symphonic presentation of the 
phenomenal exploit of Lindbergh, which 
is laconically and appropriately titled “We.” 
The soloist for the evening was Nikolai 
Orloff, one of the finest of piano virtuosi, 
who played with delightful skill and poetic 
feeling the Second Rachmaninoff Concerto, 
providing the evening with a dashing and 
spirited conclusion. The orchestra had more 
to do in the interim: the Schubert Unfinished 
Symphony and the Dukas Scherzo, “L’Ap 
prenti Sorcier.” both of which it treated 
with the sincerity and musicianship for which 
it and its conductor are noted Mr. Dunn 
considerably startled the audience by an 
impromptu speech in commendation of the 
orchestra and its aims with regard to Ameri 


can composers The concert as a whole re 
vealed New York’s newest orchestra as 
making considerable progress in the right 


direction. Mr. Zaslowsky was the recipient 
f prolonged applause. 


——— 


Damrosch’s Last Appearance 


W ALTER DAMROSCH, whose illness 
has prevented his recent scheduled ap 


pearances as guest conductor of the New 
York Symphony, returned to that post only 
to say farewell on the afternoon of March 4 


in Mecca Auditorium. He was greeted with 
prolonged applause, which grew warmer and 


more vociferous after a splendid reading 
of the Tchaikowsky ‘“Pathetique”’ Sym 
phony ,and which he quelled only by mak 


ing a little speech of gratitude, both to the 
audience and to his orchestra. This was 
his only contribution to the program, which 
was entirely Russian in character, Artur 
Rodzinsky, assistant conductor of the Phila 
delphia Orchestra, leading the opening and 
closing portions, and the Kedroff Quartet 
providing vocal interludes. Mr. Rodzinski 
conducted with the same spirit and delicacy 
which he has heretofore displayed, his offer- 
being the colorful March from “Le 
Coq D'Or” and the Dances from Borodin’'s 
“Prince Igor.” The quartet, whose mem- 
hers are Messrs. N. N and C. N. Kedroff, 
Denisoff and Kasakoff, sang with a nicety 
of balance and a precision of attack which 


Ine’s 


lent more charm to the qualities of the 
Russian folksongs which comprised their 
two groups. Their fine performance of the 


sonorous “Bells of Novgorod” was especially 
the audience, which recalled 
times 


nealing to 
them many 


Ludikar Barters 

\ METANA’S effervescent opera of Bo- 
hemia, the real Bohemia he has _por- 
trayed so charmingly in “The Bartered 
Bride,” enjoyed an admirable performance 
at the Metropolitan on March 5th last, and 
this, in the face of one or two 


too, unex- 
pected difficulties. Mr. Bohnen, cast of 
course for the scheming marriage broker, 


became suddenly ill and on two hours notice 
Pavel Ludikar assumed his duties. Mr. 
Ludikar’s acting has never been notable for 
flexibility or magnetism but he nevertheless 
provided an excellent portrait of the blus- 
tering scheming “Kezal.” Moreover he sang 
exceptionally well. 

Mr. Ludikar is a Czech. He sang several 
of the songs in Czechish and we have an idea 
that the whole performance rendered in that 
invigorating sparkling language might gain 
much in abandon At all events this perform- 
ance was peculiarly satisfactory. Maria 
Mueller as the charming and petulant Marie 


sang admirably with a wealth of warm 
color of tone and George Meader, of course, 
presented his usual incomparable Wenzel. 
Mr. Laubenthal gave an appropriate inter 


pretation of Hans, the ardent lover of Marie 


Misses Dalossy, Telva and Wakefield, as 
Esmeralda, Katinka and Agnes, with Mr 
Wolfe as Mischa, and Messrs. Bloch and 


Gear of the circus crowd were all colorfully 
in the cast. Ruth Page 
solo dancer, assisted by Giuseppe Bontiglio 
and the corps de ballet. The chorus sang 
well and Mr. Bodanzky conducted with fine 
vigor. 


Miss Lerch in “Le Cog d’Or” 
[ OUISE LERCH assumed the role of 

4the Princess in “Le Coq D'Or” at th 
Metropolitan for the first time Friday night, 


appeared again as 


March 7, with a great measure of success. 
her pliable and colorful voice meeting every 
intricate demand of the music. ‘The re 
mainder of the cast was as usual, and the 
ballet, headed by Rosina Galli, gave its 
customary delightful performance of the 
pantomimic portion of the opera. This ex 


quisite affair was the leavening for th 
heavier, and needless to say, duller “Madonna 
Imperia,” with which Frederic Jagel and 
Maria Mueller, aided by Mr. Serafin, stru 
gled valiantly. 


Margaret Hamilton 
ARGARET HAMILTON, pianist, a 
winner of one of the Walter Naum 
oundation her second 
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Pavel Ludikar 


recital at Town Hall Wednesday night, 
larch 7, playing as a piece de resistance the 
Schumann F Sharp Minor Sonata, with cer 
tain other adjuncts in the form of pieces by 
Respighi, Debussy, Rosenthal and Medtner 
In the latter was she the more 
cessful, as her tone, when forced to the 
fortes of the Schumann, became 


essays suc 


somewhat 


brittle However, in the delicacies of De 
bussy and the fanciful flights of Medtne 
she was adept and at home, and she also 
found and gave satisfaction in the brilhanes 


of Respighi. 


Two Quartets 


. their fifth subscription concert at 
the Ritz Carlton Thursday morning 
March 8 the Eddy Brown Quartet, that 
admirable chamber music unit composed 
of Eddy Brown, Edwin Bachman, 
William Schubert and Lajos Shuk, offered 
two quartets, the Mozart B Major and the 
Schubert D Posthumous Minor. The gra- 
ciousness and classic beauty of the Mozart 


Gu KS’) Leapers Ru-encacep 


N ‘ 
FOR OYE. Louis Sy MPHONY 


r. LOUIS, Mo., March 14 Announce 
S ment is made by the executive committee 
of the Symphony Society that plans for the 
1928-1929 call for another year of 
gcuest conductors, this time with four instead 
of six. 


season 


Emil Oberhoffer, who directed the first 
four weeks of this season, will return and 
conduct from the beginning of the season 
until Christmas. This period includes the 


first six pairs of concerts Bernardino 
Molinari of Rome, who made his American 
début here this season, will follow Ober 
hoffer with four pairs of concerts. Nego 


with two other con 
after his engagement 


tiations are under 
ductors Oberh 


Way 


ffer, 








HAROLD BAUER 
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here, will be guest conductor in Detroit for 
one week. Molimari will be a guest con 
ductor both in Philadelphia and Detroit. 
One of the most important changes made 
with respect to the itself involves 
eighteen pairs of symphony concerts instead 
of sixteen, with no increase in prices over 


season 


this vear 

Soloists already engaged include Jascha 
Heifetz, Paul Kochanski, Georges Enesco, 
violinists; Harold Bauer, Vladimir Horo 
witz, Myra Hess, Yolando Mér6, Harold 
Samuel, pianists; and Maurice Maréchel 
cellist. Susan L. Cost 


Philadelphia 
“Onegin” 


Opera Gives 

in Russian 

p HILADELPHIA, Mareh 14. The 
Philadelphia Grand Opera gave inter 

esting variety and a touch of 

ality to its répertoire, by 

kovsky's “Eugen 

of Musie on 


unconvention 
presenting Tchai 
Onegin” in the Academy 
Thursday night. The perform 


ance was in Russian, the chorus accom 
lishing the unexampled feat of learn 
ing their parts in this idiom = after 
nearly a year of study The east com 
prised Maria Roussevitzky as a convincing 


Tatiana; Ivan Dneproff, as Lensky: Viadi 


mir Radeef, Onegin; Ivan Steschenko, 
Gremin; Veronica Sweigart, Olga, and the 
veteran Giuseppe Agostini, who scored an 


individual hit, as Triguet. The melodious. 


familiar dances were well done by the Littl 
ield Ballet. Fabien Sevitzky, as he calls 
himself for program purposes, led the or 
chestra ably He is properly Fabien Koussse 
itzky and a kinsman of the Boston Sym 
phony leader. It was the younger Kouse- 
vitzky’s wife who impersonated the weepy 
heroine, Tatiana. The house was entirely 


sold out. H D a 


received its meritorious performance fron 
the players, while the deep-toned, romanti: 
spirit of the Schubert work tinged witl 
lovely melancholy and lyric feeling, wa 
sympathetically expressed in the excellen 
reading given it. A small but fashionable 
audience expressed its pleasure whole-heart 


edly. 


A Second “Mignon” 
I UCREZIA BORI was heard in fe 
i charming portrayal of the title réke i: 
Thomas’ “Mignon” at the Metropalitar 
Thursday night, March 1, with Beniamin 
Gigli singing Wilhelm Meister for the first 
time this year, bringing to the part the full 
benefit of his lyric voice and capable stage 
presence. Marion Talley sang the music of 
Philine with a grace and vivacity whit 
seem to stamp this role as one of her hap 
piest, and Clarence Whitehill was once more 
at home as Lothario. Other members of the 
cast were identical with the first perform 
ance, and Mr. Hasselmans was the con 
ductor, 





HENRY 


CLANCY 


Tenor 


Feb. 


10—Schenectady, N. Y. 


22—-N. Y. City, Town 
Hall 


26—Boston, 


Mass., 
Handel & Haydn 


Soc. 

Mar. 1—Buffalo, N. Y. 
12—Fredericksburg, Va. 
13—Farmville, Va. 
15—RMillersville, Pa. 
21—Kent, Ohio 
22—Grove City, Pa. 
25—New York City, 

Guild Theatre 


Apr. 28—Ortawa, Ont., with 
Cleveland Sphy. 
Orch. 


30—Ottawa, Ontario, 


Centenary Choir 
May 8&—Fitchburg, Mass., 


“Stabat Mater” 


11—Chippensburg, Pa 
“Stabat Mater”’ 
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Excl. Dir. ° 


WALTER ANDERSON, Inc. 


5 Col. Circle, N. Y. City 
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MUSICAL AMERICA for March 17, 1928 


Houston Opens 
Musical Council 


Aim Is to Work in Harmony With 
Existing Organizations for 
General Good 


Houston, Tex., March 14.—The organiza- 
tion of a music council is announced by 
J. W. MacFaddin, music director of the 
city recreation department. 


The members included are: director and 
chairman of the recreation department music 
division; president and one other member 
of the Houston Symphony Society; presi- 
dent and secretary of the Musicians’ Union; 
Ellen Douglas MacCorquodale, music editor 
of the Houston Press; Pat McNeely, music 
editor of the Post-Dispatch; Ina Gillespie, 
music editor of the Chronicle; Ruth West, 
music editor of the Gargoyle-Mayfair Pub- 
lishing Company; C. A. Hammond, presi- 
dent of the Houston Conservatory; the 
president and one other member of the 
Girls’ Musical Club; Lulu Stevens, super- 
intendent of public school music; Joseph E. 
Gedeist, Municipal Band director; Mrs. 
Harry R. McLean, organist of First Pres- 
byterian Church; Mrs. Corrine Dargan 
Brooks, organist of Trinity Episcopal 
Church and ‘temple Beth Israel; and T. 
Huffmaster, Women’s Choral Club. 


The purpose of the council is to work in 
harmony with the various organizations to- 
ward a finer and better ba¢kground for the 
city and the furtherance of musical activi- 
ties planned by the recreation department. 
It is not to intrude upon the perogative of 
the professional musician. 

Hiram Salisbury is chairman, J. W. Mac- 
Faddin is vice-chairman and _ secretary. 
Meetings are held monthly. Election of 
officers will be held yearly. 

HELEN FREYER. 
Guild Gives Program 

San Antonio, Tex., March 14.—The 
Dramatic Guild of the San Antonio Musical 
Club, Mrs. Lewis Krams Beck, president, 
furnished the ‘program for the monthly en- 
tertainment, Feb. 27, in the St. Anthony 
Hotel ballroom. A pantomime, written and 
directed by Mrs. Marvin Ejickenroth, chair- 
man of the Guild, was given by Sydney 
Levyson, Mrs. Marvin Eickenroth, Leyla 
Pyron, Harold Young and Paul Rochs. 
Music was furnished by Mrs. Paul Rochs, 
soprano; Lorena Dodson, violinist, and Grace 
Dodson, pianist. In a one-act play, directed 
by Mrs. J. H. Bindley, parts were taken by 
Leyla Pyron, Paul Rochs, Judy Drought and 
Harold Young. Delphine Klockman, sopra- 
no, sang an aria from Donizetti’s “Lucia,” 
with Cecile Steinfeldt Satterfield as accom- 
panist. Mrs. William Winerich, 
played numbers by d’Albert and Palmgren. 

Go as. 
“Soirée Parisienne” 

CINCINNATI, March 14.—‘Une 
Parisienne” was presented by Minnie Tracey 
in the Marie Antoinette ballroom of the 
Hotel Alms recently. Among those _tak- 
ing part in a characteristic program were 
Marguerite Hukill, Ida Blackson, Mary 
Steele, Elsa Staud Denton, Hazel Simmond, 
Victorine Harrison, Eileen Sweeny, Helen 
Mangold, Gertrude Arnold, Ferd Raine, 
Florence Braun, Bess Brady, Grace Sher- 
wood, Jeanne Springer, Rosalie Hyman, Eu- 
genia Powers, Clara Eberle, Josephine Rol- 
man, Howard Hafford, Laura Strubbe, Ida 
Blackson and Mary Steele. 


Plaque Is Presented to Flesch 


PHILADELPHIA, March 14.—Carl Flesch 
was recently presented by Mary Louise 
Curtis Bok and Josef Hofmann with a 
bronze plaque, bearing an inscription, in 
which the services he has rendered the Cur- 
tis Institute of Music are mentioned with 
gratitude. 


Appleton Greets Kreisler 

APPLETON, Wis., March 14.—Fritz Kreisler 
played on a recent evening to a large audi- 
ence of townspeople and college students, 
which crowded the Lawrence Memorial 
Chapel to hear him. Kreisler’s art so 
charmed his listeners that applause contin- 
ued long after his last encore. 
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N the concert platform, Ruth Breton is 
O a violinist, immersed whole-heartedly 
in a consideration of her music, absorbed in 
its implications. At home, she is a young 
and vivid personage, interested not only in 
that home, which is her immediate world, 
and in her music, which is herself, but also 
in the many things which go to make up a 
well-rounded life. 


She marvels at people who have the time 
to enter a variety of occupations and the 
ability to do everything they undertake suc- 
cessfully, and yet she commands several 
métiers herself, and in none of them is she 
found lacking. 


To see Ruth Breton on the concert stage 
is to see a harmonious picture. We remem- 
ber one recital when the violinist, in a gown 
of intense tangerine hue—she admits a love 
of bright colors—swayed and made beauti- 
ful music in a circle of light which also 
encompassed the shining black piano and the 
sleek head and white shirtfront of the ac- 
companist. 

Yet she is dubious about dressing too strik- 
ingly on the concert platform. 


Never Wears Black 


“Nothing should distract attention from 
the music,” she declared. “And yet, if an 
artist is dressed unbecomingly or awk- 
wardly, it is just as unfortunate. I never 
wear black for concerts, but I like green 
and someday I shall try to wear white.” 

Miss Breton loves her apartment and yet 
she never practices in it. She has a studio, 
hidden away from everyone, and to it she 
goes every day for several hours of work. 
Household affairs, if they arise in the mean- 
time, must wait, as must friends or tele- 
phone callers, for this is a serious young 
woman who serves her art with devotion 
and affection. 

If it is true, and we believe it is, that the 
portions of the earth and its architecture 
which we call our homes’ reflect our per- 
sonalities, then Miss Breton is a charming 
and gracious person, one to know. Her liv- 
ing room is quiet, distinguished and in best 
taste. There is the piano, of course, and 
a music rack beside it. And there are books. 
Such books! 

Poetry, from the oldest to the newest; 
drama, art, music, history, philosophy, travel 
and biography. It is the last which en- 
thralls Miss Breton at present. She likes 
the new biography treatment, and admires 
Emil Ludwig tremendously. There is little 
ficticn on her shelves—so little time has she 
for things which she considers of lesser 
importance. 

Modern music finds in her a champion, 
unless it is of the sort whose composer has 





rr 1¢ . A 
ro Sing Indian Role 
In Historic Opera-Play 

Os-Ke-Non-Ton, baritone, has been 
chosen to play the role of Joseph Brant, 
Iroquois chief, in the operatic drama “Build- 
ers of the Empire,” to be given in T»ronto. 
The libretto was written by L. C. Servos, 
and the music by Sebastian d’Estrilla. 

Until Os-Ke-Non-Ton’s recent appearance 
in Toronto there had been questions about 
who would be selected for the leading role 
in this performance; but discovery of a 
striking resemblance between Os-Ke-N.on- 
Ton and pictures of Brant led to his being 
chosen. 

Os-Ke-Non-Ton has been giving a num- 
ber of recitals for the Civic Concert As- 
sociation throughout the Middle West. He 
also made three appearances in conjunction 
with Princess Tsianina at the University of 
Illinois. Os-Ke-Non-Ton remains in this 
country until June, when he sails for his 
annual season in London. 





For business and professional people— 
both men and women—interested in the 
study of the new dance, Don Oscar Becque 
announces the re-opening of his evening 
classes, held on Mondays and Fridays. The 
lessons, are held in Mr. Becque’s New York 
studio. 
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his tongue in his cheek. Of the stellar at- 
tractions in the concert world this season, 
she spoke of Vladimir Horowitz and Andés 
Segovia. The former “electrified” her, she 
said, adding that no matter what he did 
that caused discussion, he stimulated every- 
one—no mean achievement, she thinks. 
Interested in Guitar 

Segovia intrigued her because of her 
long interest in the guitar. Her father, 
in Louisville, Ky., where she was born, 
used to play the instrument with a technic 
which, she believes, must be comparable 
that of the Spaniard. 


Ruth Breton 


She adores cats, and cherishes a beautiful 
and agile Persian, “Wendy,” who clambers 
over the chairs and up the curtains with the 
nimbleness of a monkey. When callers who 
loathe the feline tribe arrive to see Wendy's 
mistress, poor Wendy is locked up in the 
bathroom. 

This fondness for pets does not extend 
to dogs, however, and not even among the 
amusing collection of grotesque animals in 
brass, ivory, pottery and wood which adorns 
a little table, does she have the model of a 
dog. 

Miss Breton is prouder, perhaps, of a 
music filing cabinet which she arranged 
herself, and of a trio of lovely glass bottles 
from the Island of Crete, which she bought 
one time from the Metropolitan Museum, 
than of any of her other possessions. 


Onegin Sings in Redlands 


RepLtanps, CAr., March 14—On Wed- 
nesday evening, Feb. 29, the Spinet Club 
presented Sigrid Onegin in one of the most 
delightful recitals ever sponsored by this 
society. The Wyatt Theater was filled with 
an enthusiastic audience 








29 
New Spartanburg 


Festival Coming 


Concerts Will Be Linked With 
Commencement Exercises of 
Converse College 


SPARTANBURG, S. C., March 14.—Florence 
Austral, soprano, and Richard Crooks, tenor, 
are to be featured on artists’ night of the 
Spartanburg Music : Festival, to be held 
from May 13 to 16. 

The festival is part of Converse College 
commencement, and will be known, for the 
first time, as “Commencement Festival.” It 
has always been held in the auditorium on 
Converse College campus. For the past few 
years the attendance has waned; and this 
year a try-out is being made in a combina- 
tion of college finals. 

Wilson P. Price, festival director, has 
completed the program. He has engaged 
an orchestra of thirty-five members of the 
New York Symphony, directed by George 
Barrére. 

The quartet for the choral night is to be 
composed of singers already known through 
previous appearances in Spartanburg. They 
are Paul Althouse, tenor; Arthur Middle- 
ton, baritone; Olive Marshall, soprano, and 
Grace Leslie, contralto. 

In addition to the usual round of singers, 
there are to be two extra attractions in the 
winners of the Atwater Kent radio con- 
tests: Wilbur Evans of Philadelphia, bass, 
is to sing with the children’s chorus, arid 
Agnes Davis of Denver, soprano, will appear 
with the male chorus 

D. G. SPENCER. 
Asks for Letters About Free 
Concerts 


In an attempt to collect information, 
preparatory to writing an historical account 
of the free concerts once conducted by the 
New York Globe and the New York Eve- 
ning Mail, an appeal is being issued by 
Charles D. Isaacson, the founder and di- 
rector, for letters. He wants to hear from 
those who attended the concerts, assisted in 
their operation, headed centers, and co- 
operated in the programs. Mr. Isaacson’s 
address _is 127 MacDougal Street, New 
York. For eleven years, the free concerts 
were presented in more than 150 centers 
in Greater New York, and some 2,000,000 
persons attended them. More than 6000 per- 
formers took part, from those of the type 


of Josef Lhevinne, Mischa Elman, | 
Godowsky, Albert n, Leopold 


é Spalding, Margaret 
Matzenauer, Louise Homer and Marguerite: 
D’Alvarez to the finest of the younger’ 
artists. 
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Soprano 


“THRILLING VOICE” 
“CHARMING 
PERSONALITY” 
Verdict of Critics. 
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News 


‘OOPPORERADEONEL(UEE( Henne ccnenetNAtnas? 


The Green Mountain Singers, an organ- 
ization of 125 under the direction of Charles 
Kitchell, have been booked for concerts in 
late summer at Poultney, Manchester, Ben- 
nington and Rutland, Vt., and at Granville, 
N. Y. Soloists already engaged are Alma 
Kitchell, contralto; Ernest Davis, tenor, 
and Fred Patton, bass. Also under the di- 
rection of Charles Kitchell is the Chanson- 
elle Chorale, a New York organization which 
is to hold its spring concert at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel May 7, with Frederic Baer, 
baritone, as soloist. 

* * * 


Paul Althouse has been booked for a 
recital in Denver April 16, thus adding an- 
other date to the western tour that opens in 
Indianapolis, Ind., on March 27. 


* * * 


The Tuesday Musical Club, of Akron, 
Ohio, will present Luella Melius in recital 
March 27, when the soprano is en route to 
the Pacific Coast for the second time this 
season to fill concert engagements. 

* * a 

May Peterson, soprano, is to sing in 

New Britain, Conn., March 18 
* * * 


Grace Leslie, contralto, has been booked 
for a return engagement in Hamilton, Ont., 
March 29. 

6S 

A group of students from the La Forge- 
Berumen Studios gave a recital in the new 
Aeolian Hall, New York Feb. 29. A 
capacity audience heard Harrington van 
Hoesen, baritone; Lillian Weast, coloratura ; 
Erna Luetscher, pianist; James Ferguson, 
tenor, and Mary Tippett, soprano. 

* * * 

Edward Rechlin, New York concert or- 
ganist, who is devoted to the study of Bach’s 
choral and organ compositions, is leaving 
New York for a recital in the University 
of Kansas, followed by a group of recitals 
in Kansas and Wisconsin. He will be a 
guest of the Rudolph Wurlitzer Company, 
in Buffalo, spending a day in conference 
regarding desirable policies to-be pursued in 
the creation of the organ. 

tf & 


Fred Patton will appear again for the 
Bridgeport, Conn., Oratorio Society April 
24. After the finish of his season with the 
Metropolitan Opera, he will sing at spring 
festivals including the one at Westchester 
on May 17. 


¢ 6-2 
On April 17 May Peterson returns to 
Amarillo, Tex., in concert for the local 


Masonic order. During this season she has 
sung from New York to San Francisco and 
from Portland to Fort Worth 

+ * * 

The Haarlem Philharmonic Society has 
chosen Richard Crooks for its last soloist 
of the season in the Waldorf-Astoria April 
19. 

a * * 

Guy Maier will give five lecture-lessons 
and private lessons at the Homer-Witte 
Conservatory of Kansas City from April 
26 to May 5. Soon thereafter Mr. Maier 
will sail for Europe and plans to teach in 
Munich, where he will spend the summer. 

* a * 

Alice Paton, soprano, who is one of the 
daughters of the American Revolution, will 
sing at their thirty-seventh continental 
congress in Washington, April 18. 

* * * 

Lillian Gustafson, soprano; Grace Leslie, 
contralto; Allan Jones, tenor, and Frederic 
Baer, bass, will sing at the Halifax, Nova 
Scotia, Festival on April 16, 17 and 18. 

* * * 

Edwin Swain has been booked to appear 
with the Woodman Choral Society in Brook- 
lyn March 23. 
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Idalia Hare, American lyric soprano will 
make her New York début, Sunday after- 
noon, March 25, in the John Golden Theater. 
Mme. Hare has received her entire musical 
training in this country, and has already ap- 
peared in cities of the east and middle west. 


* * * 


On Sunday evening, March 18, Hubert 
Linscott, baritone, will give a recital of songs 
by Brahms, Ravel, Debussy, and Moussorg- 
sky at the Princess Theater, New York. 
Heretofore Mr Linscott has not been heard 
in public recital in this country. 


* * * 


Yolando Mér6 and Paul Kochanski will 
collaborate in two programs of a sonatas 
for piano and violin on the afternoons of 
of April 3 and 10 in Steinway Hall, New 
York. The first program will contain music 
by Brahms and César Franck; the second, 
Beethoven’s “Kreutzer” Sonata and one by 
Strauss. 





John Powell, Pianist and Composer. 


John Powell, Virginia pianist, will give a 
recital in his home town, Richmond, on 
April 23. This will be in the nature of a 
farewell performance, as shortly afterwards 
Mr. Powell sails for Europe to fulfill en- 
gagements. 

+ + x 


Following a second season as violin solo- 
ist with the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, 
Lea Luboshutz has been engaged for next 
season, her third consecutive year with this 
organization. Another re-engagement for 
next season is for Louisville on Dec. 6 
with the Wednesday Morning Music Club. 


x* * * 


Betty Tillotson announces that Emily 
Roosevelt has been engaged as soloist in 
Third Church of Christ, Scientist, New 
York. Miss Roosevelt makes an extended 
tour which starts with the Handel and 
Haydn Society, of Boston, and ends in 
Kansas City. She will appear in Music Hall, 
Troy, N. Y., April 18, leaving that night for 
a tour of the Middle West. In addition to 
oratorio and concert engagements, Miss 
Roosevelt will sing the rdle of Aida in 
Clarence Cramer’s production with the Fes- 
tival Opera Company. Irving Jackson, bari- 
tone, and Dan Gridley, tenor, have been en- 
gaged for a concert performance of “Samson 
et Delila” with the Hartford Oratorio So- 
ciety April 15. Jeanne Gordon will sing the 
contralto role. Marion Armstrong, so- 
prano, leaves April 1 for a tour of Canada. 
Her first engagement is in Montreal. 


* * * 
Violin students of Arthur Baecht 
hear in recital at the Y. M. H. A. audi- 
torium, Newark, N. J., Feb. 26. They 


were Robert Fialk, Nellie De Bianco, Pau! 
Israel, Stephen Birchick, Agusta Kalweit, 
Sigmund Michota, Leo Keoghan, Rose 
Wartsky, Edwin Howard, Theodore Adoff, 
Harold Yocum, Joseph Rozof, Alexander 
Loos, Martha Oliver and Arnold Schwartz. 


* * * 


Joanne De Uault, contralto, recently gave 
recitals at the Highland Hall School, Hol- 
lidaysburg, Pa., and for the Woman’s Club 
of Lexington, Ky. she also sang with the 
Men’s Singing Club of Portland, Me., and 
with the Orpheus Club of Cincinnati. 
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Phyllis Kraeuter, ‘cellist, recently played 
for the Orpheus Club in Buffalo, N. Y. In 
March, Richmond, Va., Cradock, Va., 
Pleasant Plains, S. I., and Atlantic City will 
hear her, the latter in a joint recital with 
Mary Lewis. On April 23 Miss Kraeuter 
and her brother, Karl Kraeuter, violinist, 
will give a New York concert in Town 
Hall. She will later play in Portland, Me. 


* * * 


Giuseppe Martino-Rossi, baritone, has 
been engaged for five weeks next summer 
by the Cincinnati Zoo Grand Opera Com- 
pany. He will also sing at several of the 
summer normal schools in the South. Among 
his other engagements are bookings in New 
York, Middletown, Conn., Montclair, N. J., 
and a return engagement in Washington, 
i, ue 


* * *& 


Bernard Ocko, violinist, recently played in 
a Segurola-Pisa artistic morning in the New 
York Plaza Hotel with Maria Jeritza; 
also in recital at the Birmingham School for 
Girls, Birmingham, Pa., and with Julian 
Kahn, cellist, and Carroll Hollister, pianist, 
at Bloomsburg State Normal School. On 
March 20 he will play at Charlottesville, 
Va., on March 28 in New York, and on 
April 28 at Lexington, Ky. 

* + + 

John Parrish, tenor, was in California 
during February, playing in Los Angeles, 
Hollywood, San Luis Obispo, Pasarobles, 
and Beverly Hills. In March Mr. Parrish 
will sing in Montclair, N. J., Binghamton, 
N. Y., York, Pa., Hollidaysburg, Pa., and 
New York. 

* * + 

George Rasely, tenor, and Mrs. Rasely, 
soprano, have recently given their costume 
recitals in New York homes; also at the 
Institute of Arts & Sciences, Brooklyn, and 
at Salem College, Winston Salem, N. C. 
Mr. Rasely was to have a second appear- 
ance with the Philadelphia Grand Opera 
Company on March 1. He was booked to 
sing in New York on March 5, in Stam- 
ford, Conn., March 14, and on March 22, 
in addition to several engagements as a 
member of the International Singers. 

x * 

Catherine Wade-Smith, violinist, played 
at Miss Hill’s School, Great Barrington, 
Mass., in February, and in Crawfordsville, 
Ind., in addition to New York appearance. 
In March she has recitals at Marion, Ohio, 
Middletown, Conn., Bergenfield, N. J.; and 
during April she will fill ten concert en- 
gagements in California. 

*. * * 

Julian Kahn, cellist, was one of the win- 
ners this year in the Walter W. Naumburg 
Musical Foundation auditions, under whose 
auspices he was given a New York recital 
in Town Hall, February 27. He has re- 
cently played in concert in Brooklyn, Stam- 
ford, Conn., and Bloomsburg, Pa. 

* * * 


The Society of Ancient Instruments, com- 
ing to America at the invitation of the 
United States Government to participate in 
the Chamber Music Festival in Washington 
late in April will sail at the end of March 
on the steamer De Grasse. The artists will 
give a concert in New York, and programs 
in Philadelphia, Baltimore, New Haven, 
Cambridge. They have also been engaged 
for several private musicales. They will 
return to this country for January and 
February, 1929; bookings are being made 
through the office of Richard Copley. 

*« 7. * 

Guilhermana Suggia, ’cellist, who is com- 
ing to the United States next fall at the 
invitation of Mrs. Elizabeth Sprague, is 
being booked for a tour through the offices 
of Richard Copley. Arriving about the mid- 
dle of September, she will remain in America 
until the early part of November. 


The Hampton I:astitute Choir, conducted 
by Dr. Nathaniel Lett, will give a New 
York concert in C:arnegie Hall on Monday 
evening April 16. ‘Tlie Society is being pre- 
sented under the paitronage of the Society 
of the Friends of IM usic. 





Kathryn Meisle 


Kathryn Meisle, contralto of the Chicago 
Civic Opera Company, and Mary Lewis, 
soprano of the Mletropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, will be soloists at the Lindsborg, Kan., 
Festival. Miss Meisle will be featured on 
Palm Sunday, April 1; Miss Lewis will 
appear on Easter Syunday, April 8. 

e ¢ @ 

William Gustafson will make a coast tour 
this summer. One engagement will be in 
the Hollywood Bowl on Aug. 17. This will 
be followed by sever-al recitals. 

x * + 


Robert Elwyn, tenor, sang in ‘‘Messiah” 
at Waterbury, Conmn., on Feb. 29. He has 
also been engaged by the Bach Cantata Club 
of New York for May 2, by the Woman’s 
Club of Richmond, Va., for May 7, and for 
the Westchester Festival in May. Mr. El- 
wyn recently sang with the Lutheran Chorus 
of New York in Schultz’ “Christmas Ora- 
torio,” with the Mforris County Choral So- 
ciety in “Messiah,” and in White Plains. 
with the Choral Siociety. He was also solo- 
ist with the State (College Chorus at Albany, 
NV 

* * * 


Nora Fauchald, soprano, was engaged for 
“Messiah” at Waterbury, Conn., Feb. 29, 
and will sing in Handel’s “Judas Macei- 
baeus” with the Yoledo Choral Society on 
April 16, 

a oe 

The International Singers will be heard 
as guest artists on March 29 over WJZ, 
on the Maxwell House Coffee Hour. Their 
first New York recital will be given in 
Town Hall on March 28. Beloit, Wis., has 
engaged the Singers for April 17, and 
Albany, N. Y., for April 19. 

* * * 


Suzanne Kenyon, soprano, who gives the 
first of the two Steinway Hall recitals in 
New York on Tuesclay evening, March 20, 
will sing compositions by Dowland, Purcell, 
Bishop, Valette, Weckerlin, Webster, Rogers, 
Bantock, Carpenter and Crist. John Cush- 


ing will accompany. Her second recital will 
be on April 10. 
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(Continued from page 3) 
tribulations after the war she continued to 
tax herself for this dramatic and musical 
fare—partly by subscription (in the case of 
the better class of opera and drama), and 
partly by box-office receipts. 

For the beginner in opera there is but one 
entrance to this playing and singing world 
It is the permanent company of the small 
city. In America we have nothing that quite 
compares with it. Our stock companies 
come nearest it, perhaps, but they are usual- 
ly summer flowers, blooming a few months 
and scattering. In the German city the 
troupe that holds forth at the theater is a 
permanent institution. It plays ten months 
in the year. It is directed by a manager 
who may hold the same post ten or fifteen 
years, and it reengages much of its per- 
sonnel from one season to another. Often 
it constitutes the chief ornament and pride 
of the community, relieving the monotony 
of industry for capitalists and laborer alike. 


Into the Center! 


To get an engagement in one of these 
small-city companies is to plunge into the 
center of as colorful, exciting, bohemian a 
life as Europe, or Germany at least, has to 
offer. What a potpourri of entertainment it 
presents! Classical opera, operettas, and 
musical shows are mixed in helter-skelter 
with spoken dramas which themselves run 
the whole gamut from heavy tragedy to 
farce and melodrama. Every taste is ap- 
pealed to. Thus the box office is fed, and 
what is perhaps fully as important the 
theater is kept in close touch with a public 
as varied in its demands as that of our own 
or any other land. As for the schedule of 
operas, the most popular pieces must have a 
prominent place. But rarer works, revivals, 
etc., can also be introduced, and if they are 
well rendered they can count on full apprecia- 
tion by at least the subscription audiences. 

In the last season, for example, our com- 
pany of fifty or sixty actors and singers and 
its orchestra of forty presented twenty dif- 
ferent operas in 120 performances, nine 
operettas in eighty-seven performances, 
thirty straight dramas in 127 performances, 
and sixteen performances of one play for 
children. In the ten-months’ that 


made 350 performances of sixty different 
productions. A number of these were 
matinées, and there were even some morning 
programs. Besides offering this varied bill 
the management several times bundled us 
into autobuses or railway trains and put on 
performances in neighboring towns whose 
taxes helped pay the state subsidy. 

All this of course meant a constant hum 
of activity behind the scenes, with rehearsals 
always on the boards and one bit of musical 
or dramatic entertainment no sooner trium- 
phantly concluded than another was to be 
prepared for. Needless to say, it all made 
for plenty of excitement and the whole 
round of vexatious, laughable, scandalous, 
disappointing, and heart-warming experiences 
which give color and zest to the life of the 
theater. 


season 


In the First Year 

Thus the setting. What of the singing it- 
self, the music and entertainment which is 
the excuse for it all? Perhaps I can best 
give an idea of the sort of work a beginning 
American singer will find in German opera 
by detailing some of my own experiences in 
my first year’s engagement. 

Before going to Europe I had much the 
same hit-and-miss voice culture as that of 
the average American girl without consider- 
able means. Several years of no very skilled 
training by various teachers, mixed with 
choir singing, were followed by a year under 
a really fine teacher in New York. Then 
came the opportunity to study in Vienna, 
where three years of conscientious applica- 
tion, relieved by a concert tour or two 
brought me to my first opera engagement. 

It was in the little city of Altenburg, in 
west Saxony. The place is a residence-citv, 
with few industries, and the theater really 
dominates the life of the town and the dis- 
trict. it serves, which together comprise a 
population of some 100,000. The theater is 
the pride of the city. It is a very fine one, 
and better still it is noted throughout Ger- 
many for the high standard of its produc- 
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tions. In the days before the war it was a 
most passionate hobby of the ruling Prince, 
who saw to it that productions were kept 
on the highest plane, regardless of expense. 
The public it serves has thus been educated 
to require the best, and it furnishes that most 
desirable advantage to the beginner, a keenly 
critical public, quick alike to notice faults 
and to appreciate successful effort. 

My contract was signed early in the sum- 
mer as a lyric soprano with dramatic-so- 
prano possibilities, and the musical scores of 
my roles were mailed to me later. I was 
delighted to find that I was to sing the 
beautiful parts of Tosca in the opera of that 
name and of Leonora in “La Forza del Des- 
tino.” 

{ arrived in Altenburg in the middle of 
August, and daily rehearsals for “Tosca” 
began. at once. The first day I rehearsed 





The Opera House at Barmen, Germany 


alone. The next day I met the Cavaradosi, 
and was gratified to find that he had a 
gorgeous tenor voice. Each day at rehears- 
als the ensemble increased and I met more 
and more of my co-workers. Everyone was 
cordial to me and particularly anxious to 
meet the “Amerikanerin” For one thing 
my American accent made me a center of 
attraction. Even the wardrobe mistress, 
whenever I talked with her, would smile 
and smile until she could hold in no longer 
and then would burst into loud laughter. I 
have no doubt my uncertain German de- 
lighted their ears much as a Weber and 
Fields dialogue used to delight the ears of 
American audiences. But it was all in good 
spirit and I took it that way. 

Ten day before the first performance, 
which was scheduled for a Sunday night, 
the dramatic rehearsals began. I had stu- 
died the role of Tosca dramatically and so 
felt a reasonable degree of confidence. In- 
cidentally I was vastly encouraged during 
my first orchestra rehearsal by a very little 
incident—how little it takes at such a time 
to send you into the heights or the depths! 
My voice is of the kind which the Germans 
call “dunkel,” or dark, and mellow. When 
I sang for the first time many of the or- 
chestra, one after another, stood up to look 
and nod their approval. How much this was 
due to curiosity and how much to startled 
interest it did not occur to me to ask, for 
I was in that state of mind where I was 
ready to reach for anything that looked like 
encouragement and interpret every incident 
in as fayorable a light as possible. 

And the début, the actual entrance into 
the magical land of opera, the great event 
which looms like a monument in the life of 
every singer whatever triumphs she may 
later achieve—well, the début went off very 
well. There were indeed no fifteen or twenty 
curtain calls, no long procession of flower 
baskets, no raving reviews by critics hailing 
a newly risen first-magnitude star. But the 
performance had really been rather remark- 
ably successful, and deep in my heart I was 
glowingly happy. Those critical listeners 
out in front were satisfied I felt that I had 
won them by my voice and my earnest effort, 
and that meant much, for before the open- 
ing there had been a good deal of grumbling 
and dissatisfaction over the fact that the 
management was “dumping another begin- 
ner” on them. Their approval, although not 
noisy or boisterous, was genuine and full, 


and with it I felt that I had “arrived.” My 
foot was set firmly on the first strong 
rung. 


(To be continued next week) 


(Continued from page 4) 


thoven, Op. 13; played by Wilhelm Bachaus. 

Theme Varié, Sor; and Gavotte, Bach; 
played by Andrés Segovia, guitarist. (Vic- 
tor). 

The lyrical charm which is a keynote in 
Mozart’s writing is well exemplified in the 
duet “Bei Mannern” from “The Magic 
Flute.” Beethoven’s variations for ‘cello 
and piano on the theme of this duet is well 
conceived. We certainly can thank Messrs. 
Casals and Cortot for two things—for re- 
viving an obscure work and for a perfect 
performance. These variations belong to 
the period of the first and second sym- 
phonies, they were composed about 1802. 


The Charm of Fauré 


There is a charm to Fauré’s music that 
bespeaks a personal gratification. One has 
that very definite feeling that he did not 
strive by some pretentious means to win ap- 
proval, but rather endeavored to satisfy his 
own heart and mind in expressing his in- 
tentions. This remains true whether one is 
in sympathy with his music or not. The 
present sonata was an early work, it is fifty 
years old in fact. It is a work with decided 
universal appeal, as there is a youthful bouy- 
ancy and freshness about it. Both artists 
present a finished interpretation. It is good 
to have Thibaud in works like this, the re- 
finement of his playing distinctly places 
him in a category of his own. 

The “Pathétique” is a justly popular 
sonata which Bachaus interprets in the right 
spirit. It should find great appeal with the 
student as well as with the music-lover. This 
sonata was composed in the early period of 
Beethoven’s affliction, and his tragic sadness 
is undoubtedly reflected in its slow move- 
ment, although there is in the skipping 
Allegro molto and again in the Rondo, an 
optimism which belies its title. 

Segovia has won much approbation from 
public and press for his skillful and artistic 
playing of the guitar. These two composi- 
tions prove interesting, although the Gavotte 
does not seem strictly “Bach” in this med- 
ium. There is an unevenness about this in- 
strument which even this clever artist cannot 
overcome, although this may be accentuated 
in the recording. 

“Die Meistersinger,” was 
der flieder, Wagner; 
Schorr. 

“Rheingold,” Abendlich strahlt der 
sonne auge, Wagner: Friederich Schorr 
with soloists, Rhinemaidens, and Leo Blech 
conducting State Opera Orchestra. 

“Forza del Destino,” Invano Alvaro! 
and Le Minnaccie, i fieri accenti, Verdi; 
sung by Giovanni Martinelli and Giuseppe 
De Luca. 

“Don Giovanni,” Mozart, Il mio tesoro, 
and Dalla sua pace; sung by Tito Schipa. 

“A Fairy Story by the Fire,” Merikanto: 
and “Now Sleeps the Crimson Petal,” 
Quilter; sung by John McCormack. 

“Louise,” Charpentier, Berceuse Act 4: 
and “Le Jongluer de Notre Dame,” Mas- 
sanet, Legend of the Sage; sung by Marcel 
Journet. (Victor). 

_A masterful precision is backed by artis- 
tic intelligence in Schorr’s work; he is one 
of the few Wagnerian baritones who maybe 
relied upon for consistant good taste. Hans 


duftet doch 
sung by Friederich 


Sachs’ Monologue is superbly sung; also the 
final scene of “Rheingold,” which is com- 
plete with all the gods, it begins on page 
253 of the Universal score, just previous to 
where Froh calls attention to the rainbow 
bridge, the music of which is included in 
this disc, and it extends to the end of the 
opera. Schorr gives a perfect rendition of 
IWVotan’s aria; an unnamed Loge deserves 
commendation. 

With plenty of Vigor, two experienced 
operatic artists sing those complex theatrical 
emotions proceeding the dual in “Forza del 
Destino.” At the height of the unwonted 
emotional strain, Martinelli emits several 
high tones which could scarcely be called 
successful adventures in “alt.” 

Schipa’s Singing 

Schipa’s voice is well suited to Mozart 
and he sings these two arias with skill and 
ease. In the “Dalla sua pace,” he wisely 
refrains from sentimentalizing, in the “Il 
mio tesoro,” he offers some decidedly unique 
phrasing, although we must praise him for 
his wisdom in not endeavoring to encompass 
the cadenza with one breath. It is a pity 
that this aria had to be cut to get it on a 
small disc. 

Journet has enjoyed the privilege of being 
one of the greatest basses of two genera- 
tions. His artistry in his native style is 
very fine, although it is not confined to any 
one school; many of us can recall his excel- 
lent Wagnerian work. The “Louise” ex- 
cerpt comes in the last act when the Father 
pleads with Louise to rest upon his knee as 
she did in childhood. Louise, hungering for 
life and her lover, is an unwilling captive 
of her parents. 

The tale of Boniface, the cook in the 
monastery, about the sagebrush and the 
Infant Jesus is a genuinely beautiful aria. 
The tenderness of the father and the sin- 
cere simplicity of the monk are artistically 
depicted by this fine singer. 

The Quilter song has long been a favor- 
ite, and McCormack certainly gives it a 
fine interpretation. I think he sings the 
Merikanto song too fast, and the falsetto 
suggestion at the end is out of character. 
This is one of three new records of this 
artist. 





Voice Forum Demonstration 

Mme. Bell-Ranske, of the National Voice 
Forum, New York, gave a demonstration of 
her work in her studio on March 3. She 
specializes in work with children, and pre- 
sented pupils ranging from seven to eighteen 
years. In explanatory remarks, Mme. Bell- 
Ranske stresed the point that singing was 
“only speech musically expressed.” She 
was formerly director of music and drama 
of the People’s Institute at Cooper Union, 
and has written several books on philosophi- 
cal subjects. G. F. B. 





After their tour to the Pacific coast, 
Maurice Ravel and Lisa Roma left New 
York March 12 for a second tour that will 
take them to Kansas City, St. Paul, Toronto, 
Detroit, Houston, Buffalo and Montreal. 
They will complete their tour in April. After 
a brief stay in New York, Mr. Ravel will 
sail late in April, to visit Montfort l’Amaury, 
and Miss Roma will fill her individual re- 
cital engagements for this season. 
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SHLAND, Wis., March 14.—Many and 

varied are the musical activities of Ash- 
land. artistic enterprises extending from a 
progressive boys’ band to a symphony or- 
chestra. 

Boys of all ages, 
mascots to boys in later 
organized by Theodore Steinmetz, a band- 
master in the World War, into one of the 
largest bands of its kind known in this 
country. From Ashland, Mellen, Washburn 
and Bayfield the lads came to join the band 
in 1924, forming a group which, according 
to the police records of Ashland, has done 
more than any one thing to keep lads out 
of the police court. 

Uniformed in red and the 
journeyed to nearby states to play at conven- 


from eight-year-old 


‘teens, were 


white, boys 





(Johnson Phe 


Miss Agnes Benoe, State Chairman a 


the Composers Group of Wisconsin 


Federation of Musical Clubs. 


tions and took part in the Apostle Islands 
Indian Pageant at Bayfield. Theodore Me- 
sang was Mr. Steinmetz’s able assistant, and 
when “Steiny” left Ashland to take up mu- 
nicipal band direction at St. Cloud, Minn., 
the leadership came to Mr. Mesang, who is 
a composer and clarinetist as well as a con- 
ductor. 


Have Municipal Aid 


Mr. Steinmetz combined the four town 
bands, holding individual practice and pri- 
vate rehearsals, but Mr. Mesang develops 
individual groups, each town having its sep- 
arate band Ashland now has sixty-five 
members in its senior band, and gives weekly 
concerts outdoors all summer and frequent 
indoor performances during the long north- 
ern winters. The junior band has over forty 
members, practising every Saturday morn- 
ing, and joining, when profficient, the senior 
band. Each band is municipally financed. 

A symphony orchestra of forty business 
and professional men to whom music is a 
restful avocation rehearses in the evenings 
or on Sunday afternoons and frequently ap- 
pears at local concerts in addition to ac- 
companying choral concerts. A choral club 


of sixty-five members sings “Messiah” and 
gives a spring concert annually. 
Recitals in Honolulu 
Hono.tutvu, March 1.—‘“Carmen” and 


French opera were discussed by Mrs. Rob- 
bins B. Anderson in the second of the series 


of lecture-recitals at Niniko, home of Mrs 
F, J. Lowrey in Honolulu. Mrs. Anderson 
was assisted in giving excerpts from 
“Carmen” by Mrs. — D. H. Dickson, 
with Verne Waldo Thompson at the piano 
In the third recital Mrs. Anderson discussed 
the art of Verdi. She was assisted by Mrs 


Albert Anderson 
Dickson and 


R. Alexander Anderson, 
Brouse, Mrs. James D. H. 
Verne Waldo Thompson. 


Proceeds were devoted to the benefit of 
the Makapala Mission on behalf of the 
Women’s Guild of St. Andrew’s Cathedral. 


C. F. G. 


Boys Banps in ASHLAND: 
MuniciepaL Musicians 


seams By VERA BRADY SHIPMAN 
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Club Assists 


Behind the music of Ashland stands the 
Wednesday Music Club, organized in 1912, 
with twelve charter members, six of whom 
are still active in the organization. The 
club’s object was to help raise the standards 
ot the rugged north country. 

A study class meets weekly, directed by 
Frederick Schweppe of the Northland Col- 
lege faculty. Light operas have been pro- 
duced, the most pretentious being “Prince 
of Pilsen” in the spring of 1927, directed 
by Dean Schweppe of the voice department 
at Northland College. Each fall the open- 
ing Club concert program is given to teach- 
ers of the district association in session at 
Ashland, and such artists as Lorna Doone 
Jackson, Margery Maxwell and Kathryn 
Meisle have appeared. An exchange pro- 
gram of artists is given each season with the 
Duluth Tuesday Matinée Musicale. 


A Unique College 


Working in harmony with the local music 
organizations, the musical faculty of North- 
land College (the famous little Congrega- 
tional College whose students pay their way 
by manual labor) is headed by Frederick 
Schweppe, baritone, and Stacey Greene, 
pianist. Frequent recitals are given by pu- 
pils and concert appearances are made by 
the leaders. 

A guiding spirit in the musical activities 
of Ashland—one who has calmed the some- 
times troubled waters of local rivalry for 
the greater good, is Agnes Benoe, for three 
years president of the Club, and at present 
state chairman of the composer’s group of 
the Wisconsin Federation of Music Clubs. 
To Miss Benoe is due the success of club 
projects, of National Music Week in Ash- 
land and the vision of better music in homes. 

Another musical pioneer was the late Mrs. 
Chester Werden, wife of the northern lumber 
king, who was killed in a motor accident in 
1925. Her efforts in gaining a grand piano 
for the clubrooms in the local band build- 
ing, in sponsoring community singing before 


and after the war and on behalf of musical 
outstanding 


appreciation were 





(Johnson Photo) 

Stacey Greene, Pianist, Accompanist and 

Instructor in Piano at Northland Col- 
lege, Ashland. 


Observe Schubert Centenary 


Omana, Nes., March 14.—Observing the 
Schubert Centenary, the Friends of Music 
gave a morning concert on Feb. 29 in the 
home of Sarah A. Joslyn. Taking part in 
the program were Louise Shadduck Zab- 
riskie; a chorus with Margaret Graham 
Ames as soprano soloist; and a quintet that 
included Mrs. Karl Robert Werndorff, pian- 


ist; Eloise West McNichols, viola; Madge 
West Sutphen, violin; E. R. Hoppe, ’cello, 
and Herman Evers, bass 
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Oregon Orchestra 


Heard in Wagner 


Symphony in Portland Commands 
Attention Under Guidance 
of Hoogstraten 


PortLanpb, Ort, March 12—In the eighth 
symphony concert of the season Willem van 


Hoogstraten presented Dvorak’s Ne =; 
World” Symphony, the Overture to “The 
Flying Dutchman,” preludes to the third 
acts of Lohengrin,” and “Meistersinger” 


and the Prelude to and “Liebestod” from 
‘Tristan and Isolde.” Mr. van Hoogstra- 
en’s intensity, emotional force and dy- 
namic contrasts commanded the imterest ot 
a demonstrative audience 

\ program of customary excellence was 
ziven by the Apollo Club in the second 
~oncert on its twentieth season with W. H. 
Boyer leading. Incidental solos in the 
horuses were sung by J. McMillan Muir, 
enor, and Jacob Wallin, Miles Burleigh 
and Thomas Clark, baritones. The accom- 
yanists were May Van Dyke and Edgar E. 
Soursen, pianists, and William Robinson 
Boone, organist 


The Portland Junior Symphony, led by 
Jacques Gershkovitch, elicited much ap- 
jlause for the playing of Schubert's Un 


inished symphony, Liadoff’s Foll 
‘Egyptian Ballet” by Lmgim, “ 
9 Tchaikovsky and a mumature = stunt 
‘Morning, Noon and Night.” The last was 
written by Emil Enna, composer and music 
‘ritic of Portland. Mrs. M VY. Dodge is 
assistant to the conductor. A new feature 
1 the affairs of the Junior Symphony ts 
he appointment of a business manager, Mrs 
[Ibert E. Peets, who is district president 
§ the National Federation of Music Clubs. 

Jocetyn For 


LKES 





Programs in Cincinnati 
Cincinnati, March 7.—The Choral Circle 
»f the Hyde Park Music Club, under the 
lirection of Mrs. Edward S. Stuebmg, en- 


ertained members and guests at a concert 
und reception in the Little Theatre of the 
Ivyde Park Community Church, Feb. 21 
[he program, arranged by Mrs. Joseph R 


ones, consisted of vocal and imstrument al 
nsembles and a musical reading by Mrs 
“ornelius Petzhold, with Mrs. Herbe rt 
lezlep at the piano slanche Greenlan i 
poke on “Modern Classics, What Are 
Thev?” for the Kentucky MacDowell > 
iety at the Hotel Gibson recently 

’ {, { » s 


“Star Spangled” Bill Is Before 
Congress 
W ASHINGTON, March 15.—A bill has 


been introduced in the House of Rep- 
Representative Hamilton 
Fish, Jr.. New York, to make “The Star- 
Spangled Banner” the national anthem of 
the United States of America. Following 
is the text of the bill: “Be it enacted by the 
House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled— 
that “The Star-Spangled Banner,’ written by 
Francis Scott Key, with music by John 
Stafford Smith, be and is hereby declared to 
be the national anthem of the United States 
of America.” The bill has been referred to 
the House Committee on the Judiciary. 


A EM. 


resentatives by 
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Los Angeles Association 
Has New Head 


OS ANGELES, March 12.—A man- 

agerial change in the offices of the 
Philharmonic and the Los Angeles Grand 
Opera Association, places Merle Armitage 
at the helm of the latter organization. 
George Leslie Smith, general manager of 
the Association since its inception, will 
assist his wife, Caroline E. Smith, in the 
management of the orchestra. Mr. Armi- 
tage, who has been associated with the 
opera in the capacity of business manager, 
returned recently from a visit to the East, 
engaging talent for the opera season next 
fall. The list includes nine operas, with 
the names of many prominent singers on 
the roster. Definite announcements will be 
made in the near future. i; ee i ee 


Copyright Bills Up Before House © 


Two Measures Heard by Patents Committee; Societies Are Represented 


WasHINGTON, March 14.—Hearings on the 
two bills proposing to affect radical changes 
m existing copyright laws were scheduled 
to be held by the House Committee on 
Patents on March 2. soth of the meas- 
ures were introduced in the House by Rep- 
resentative Vestal, of Indiana, chairman of 
the committee. 

The first bill before the committee is in 
the shape of an amendment to the copy- 
right law, and was framed with the idea 
of permitting separate assignment by the 
composer, author or other owner of a copy- 
right of the various rights conferred under 
it. The purpose of the measure, as ex- 
plained by Mr. Vestal, is to protect the 
composer, author or other owner of copy- 
rights and give legal expression to rights 
under the present law. The enactment of 
the legislation, Mr. Vestal said, would allow 
the owner of a copyright to assign separ- 
ately his rights, and the assignee might pro- 
tect himself in court against infringement. 
Under existing law the composer, author or 
original owner of the copyright must be 
made party to a court proceeding involving 
infringement 

Is Pronounced Fair 

William Hamilton Osborne, representing 
he Authors’ League of America, made the 
chief argument for the bill as being fair 
to authors and composers. Arthur W. 
Weil, New York, copyright attorney, also 
favored the bill. Louis F. Schwartz, repre- 


senting motion | 


9 yicture interests, told the 
mmittee the bill was ideal; and Albert 
ate editor of the Saturday 


Bigelow. associ 


Evening Post, commended the proposed 
legislation, but believed that the phraseology 
of the bill should be clarified. Thorvald 
Solberg, register of copyrights, said the pro- 
posed legislation was needed to protect com- 
posers, authors, and other copyright owners 
and to modernize copyright procedure. 

A large delegation of members of the 
American Society of Composers, Authors 
and Publishers was present, several of whom 
were to appear in support of the second bill, 
covering an important change in the copy- 
right law relating to the mechanical repro- 
duction of copyrightable material. 

\lfred L. Smith, general manager of the 
Music Industries Chamber of Commerce, 
was in attendance as representative of the 
talking machine record, music roll and 
musical instrument manufacturers, in oppo- 
sition to the provisions of the bill as being 
unfair to record and roll manufacturers and 
the musical instrument industry. 

The hearing on this bill was postponed, 
tentatively, until March 15, the definite date 
to be decided upon later. 

The provision objected to by the music 
industry eliminates the present royalty of 
two cents, and gives the copyright owner 
the privilege of exacting as high a royalty 
as can be obtained, dealing individually with 
manufacturers. A. T. Marks 


Kansas City, Kan.—Students of Esther 
Shaw-Gibson and Mrs. V. V.° Pope were 
presented in a two-piano recital, Feb. 27, 


in the Y.W.C A, Building. Mrs. A. C. Bale. 


Nebraskan Public 


Encores Grainger 


Molter, Salvi and McCoy Rouse 
Much Enthusiasm At Their 
Appearances 


OMAHA, NEB., March 14.—Percy 
Grainger’s piano recital in the Knights of 
Columbus Hall on March 1 was given under 
the auspices of the Tuesday Musical Club, 
of which Mrs. Lucien Stephens is president. 
A capacity audience took pleasure in Mr. 
Grainger’s brilliant readings of compositions 
by Bach, Ravel, Grieg, Chopin and Cyril 
Scott. Several of his own compositions 
were also played; these included an arrange- 
ment of a duet from “Der Rosenkavalier,” 
and “Shepherd’s Hey.” Many encores were 
demanded. 

Concluding the Omaha College Clubs’ 
season of concerts, Isabel Richardson Molter, 
soprano, sang in the Technical High School 
Auditorium on Feb. 29. Mrs. Molter’s 
silvery voice was heard to advantage in a 
program that included German and Italian 
groups, “Dich Teure Halle” from “Tann- 
hauser” and two clusters of English songs. 
Her diction is superb, and every song car- 
ried a special message. Mr. Molter played 
splendid accompaniments. 


Varied Programs 


Recently the Students’ Activities Asso- 
ciation of the Technical High School pre- 
sented Alberto Salvi, harpist, and Laura 
Townsley McCoy, soprano. These artists 
gave a worthy program and were greeted 
by a large audience. Flora Ellis manages 
these concerts. 

A program of much merit was given on 
March 3 in the home of Dr. and Mrs. 
William L. Shearer. Violin, ‘cello, piano 
and trio numbers made up the interesting 
programs. Elizabeth and Katherine Shearer, 
and Dorothy Anderson were the artists. 

Marcaret G. AMEs. 


Gerhardt in Cincinnati 

CINCINNATI, March 14.—A capacity aud- 
ience greeted Elena Gerhardt, who was 
soloist at the fourth concert of the season 
given by the Matinée Musical Club in the 
roof garden auditorium of the Hotel Gibson. 
Mme. Gerhardt was given a very enthus- 
iastic reception. Coenraad V. Bos was the 
accompanist. 
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Baltimore Likes 


Tri-Piano Music 


Hutcheson, Maier and _ Pattison 
Give First List of This Kind 
Heard Locally 


BattimoreE, March 14.—Ernest Hutche- 
son, Guy Maier and Lee Pattison were 
heard in a recital for three pianos on Feb. 
28 in the Lyric. The concert was the first 
of its kind given locally. 

Mr. Hutcheson, who for a number of 
years was associated with the musical de- 
velopment of Baltimore through his activ- 
ity at the Peabody Conservatory of Music, 
was accorded a hearty reception on his re- 
appearance after an absence of years. His 
playing in a group of solo numbers revealed 
his commanding technic. The Bach D 
Minor Concerto for three pianos was given 
a superlative interpretation. The playing 
of Messrs. Maier and Lee Pattison gave 
evidence of smoothness and mingled per- 
sonalities, the interpretations approaching a 
unity of expression which was musically 
effective. The concert was under the aus- 
pices of the Albaugh Bureau. 


Give Peabody Recital 

Harriet van Emden, soprano of the Curtis 
Institute of Music in Philadelphia, with 
Louis Robert, organist and member of the 
faculty of the Peabody Conservatory of 
Music, shared the program of the seven- 
teenth Peabody recital, Friday afternoon, 
March 2. In two arias by Handel and an 
aria and songs of Schubert, the singer 
claimed attention for serious style and pur- 
ity of tone. Frank Bibb assisted with artis- 
tic accompaniments. Mr. Robert’s playing 
of the Bach D Minor Prelude and Fugue, 
Saint-Saén’s Fantasy, Op. 157, and descrip- 
tive compositions by Firmin Swinnen, Wil- 
liam Lester and H. Mulst disclosed the re- 
sources of the Leakin memorial organ, 
which is a recent addition to the concert hall 
of the Peabody Institute. 

FRANZ C. BorNSCHEIN. 
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Harvey L. W ieee 
Boston.—Word is received of 
in Springfield, Mass., of Harvey L. Whit- 
ney, voice teacher, whose field of activity 
for a generation was in this city. He was 
ninety-four years of age. 

Born in Upton, Mr. Whitney came to 
3oston when about twenty years old, and 
resided in this city virtually all his remain- 
ing years. His fine voice brought constant 
demands for his service as soloist. He sang 
in Dr. Edward Everett Hale’s church King’s 
Chapel, and in Tremont Temple, under Dr. 
Justin D. Fulton. In 1872 Mr. Whitney 
helped to form the Apollo Club, one of the 
oldest male chorus clubs in the country. 

He married Emma Dunham in 1856 at 
Hebron, Me. She died in 1910. Two sons 
survive. With one of them, R. D. Whitney, 
of Springfield, Mr. Whitney was living at 
the time of his death. 

Wa de 2 
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Carolina Benitez 
Carolina Ebra Benitez, age seventy-eight, 
died on Feb. 15 at her home in New York. 
She was born in Havana, Cuba, but had 
lived for twelve years in New York with 
her son, Jorge C. Benitez, and her daughter, 
Mrs. Lucien N. Plante. 


Charles Sindlinger 


WATERLOO, Iowa.—Charles Sindlinger of 
this city and Bloomington, Ill., director of 
Bloomington Conservatory of Music, died 
of apoplexy at Bloomington as he was pre- 
paring to come to his home in Waterloo. 
He was instructor of music for six years 
at the Cosmopolitan School of Music, 
Chicago. He purchased the Gray College 
of Music at Bloomington six years ago 
and changed the name to Bloomington Con- 
servatory. He maintained his home in 
Waterloo, where he had large property in- 
terests. 





B GC 
Julia Gridley 
SouTHINGTON, CoNnN.—Julia Gridley, 
aged forty-eight, died on Feb. 22. Miss 


Gridley was a graduate of the Yale School 
of Music and was an accomplished violin- 


ist, pianist and organist. For many years 
she was organist at St. Paul’s Episcopal 
Church. W. E. C. 


| Obituary 


Pittsburgh Hails 


Tenors Program 


Audience Clamors For Many More 
Numbers When Martinelli 
Gives Recital 


PirrssurcH, March 14.—Giovanni Mar- 
tinelli gave a tenor recital under the auspices 
of the Y.M.&W.H.A. on March 5. The 
audience clamored for many additional num- 
bers, and Mr. Martinelli was kept busy 
responding to recalls after his operatic num- 
bers. Assisting was Ada Paggi, who re- 
vealed a pleasing voice. Salvatore Fucito 
was at the piano. 


Mate Culic Dragun, Croatian baritone, 
and Vladimir Resnikoff, violinist, were pre- 
sented in Carnegie Music Hall on March 
2 by James A. Bortz. The artists offered 
a long program to an audience which was 
highly appreciative. Earl Truxell, at the 
piano, did remarkable work, playing for 
both soloists on short notice. 


Speaks on “India” 


The Musicians Club of Pittsburgh held 
its March meeting on the fifth in the Car- 
negie Institute of Technology. | dh 
Mukerji, a Hindu speaker, gave an address 
on “India.” 

Dr. Charles Heinroth, organist and di- 
rector of music of Carnegie Institute, gave 
a lecture on March 3, on the subject of 
“Schubert, the Supreme Song Composer.” 
The talk was amply illustrated. Assisting 
Dr. Heinroth were Anna Laura Cree, 
soprano, and Cass Ward Whitmey, baritone. 

Marion Engle, pianist, was heard in a 
fine recital in Carnegie Music Hall on 
March 2, in a program ranging from Mo- 
zart to Juon. 

The Saudek Ensemble, under the direction 
of Victor Saudek, recently gave a program 
in Bethany College, West Virginia. 

Wo. E. BENSWANGER. 


Charles Modini ' Wood _ 
Los ANGELES.—Charles Modini Wood, 
pioneer Los Angeles singer and _ business 
man, died in his Hollywood home after 
a long illness on Feb. 28. Mr. Wood was 
born in Springfield, Ill, in 1855. Upon 


graduation from Michigan University, he 
went to Italy for vocal study, singing 
through Europe and the Orient for ten years 
under the name of Charles Modini. He 
toured Australia with Dame Nellis Melba. 
Coming to Los Angeles forty-three years 
ago, Mr. Wood became associated with L. 
E. Behymer in various musical ventures, 
bringing the first Italian opera company 
from Mexico, and sponsoring the first 
American performance of “La Bohéme.” He 
entered business with W. H. Perry, pioneer 
land owner and father of Mrs. Wood. His 
widow, a son and three daughters survive. 
H. D. C 





Charles E. Myers 

Wasuincton.—Charles E. Myers died 
on February 18. For many years Mr. Myers 
was tenor soloist of St Patrick’s and St. 
Aloysius Catholic churches, and on special 
occasions sang in nearly all of the leading 
churches of Washington. He was a mem- 
ber of several musical organizations and of 
the Masonic Order. 

| ae 3 


J. A. Meyers 


a A. Meyers, one 
of Fisk University, 





of the Jubilee Singers 
and one of the most 


distinguished singers the Negro race has 
produced, died at his home in Nashville, 


following a yea’s illness due to overwork. 
Mr. Myers spent most of his life as a 
member of the Fisk faculty, making re- 
searches into the songs of the Negro. For 
over twenty-five years he traveled as the 
leader of the Fisk University Jubilee Sing- 
ers, both in America and Europe. Mr. 
Myers had a voice of beautiful tenor quali- 
ty. He suffered a breakdown while travel- 
ing with the Fisk Singers in Europe in 1926, 
and was given a year’s leave of absence to 
recover his health, He was born in Ken- 
tucky, and was educated at Fisk University. 
He was an ordained minister, and was 
pastor in several churches before going to 
Fisk. ctx. oa 
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International Newsreel Photo P. and A. Photo tw 


Ivan and Richard Tibbett, Sons of Laurence Tibbett, Judging from the Expression on Her Face, Little Princess Sophie Wolonsky, mz 
Metropolitan Baritone, Go for a Sunny Stroll in Wintry Two-year-old Granddaughter of Serge Rachmaninoff, Understands the Suf- J 
Central Park, New York. fering Behind Her Grandad’s Music. Every Day That He Is in New York wit 

Rachmaninoff Devotes Part of His Time to Teaching the Young Princess sck 

to Sing and Dance. ex] 
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R : , ‘ rene illiiams, Soprano, in a New Role: at o ilo Fi ¢i tim 
In the Spotlight: Prince Joachim for the World’s Fastest Racing Automobile, Here Shown at Aen: oa gs Be ay 4 Visiting i 


pte hon ge no eg el Daytona Beach, Florida, Where the New Speed Record Was America From the Land of the mit 
Orchestral Concert and Has En- Recently Hung Up. Black Forest, Where He Employs 1 
countered a String of Difficulties. 5,000 Men Making Harmonicas and Glu 
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Os-Ke-Non-Ton, Baritone, Who Has Been Chosen to Play the 
Role of Joseph Brant, Iroquois Chief, in the Operatic Drama Ramon Novarro, M-G-M Star, Now Filming “China Bound,” Meets Frances &00 
“Builders of the Empire” to Be Given in Toronto Soon. Berkova, Violinist, on the Occasion of the Latter’s Visit to Hollywood. 








